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THE ‘GREAT REMEDY 


For Hxravacus, Ska or Brtous Sickyess, Constipation, Inpraxstion, Lassrrvps, Low 
Srreits, H&ARTRURN, and Frverisa Couns, prevents and quickly re'ieves or cures the 
worst form of Typucs, Scariet, June vz, and other Frveus, Peicxuy Heat, Smarirox, 
means SLES, _ or Sxin CoMpLaints, and various other Altered Conditions of the 


““SAVED MY LIFE,” 


“ for the Fever had obtained a strong hold on me. Ina few days I was quite well. his a letter of 
C, Fitzgerald, Esq., formeriy Correspondent of The Manchester Guardian in Albania, referring to 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Drs. Moraan, Turtxy, Ginsox, Dowstnc, Carr Jacxsox, Mite#, and others have given —— 
and Zhe. in favour of it. Sold by all ‘Chemists in Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 43, 6d., 11s., 
and 21s. each. — i 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
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Talks at Hawhawden. By the Author of “Letters to a 
Grand'Old Man.” Price One Shilling. 


Three Years’ Blunders. A letter from Joseph to William. 
By the Author of “The Kilmainham Treaty; or, Lessons in 
Massacre of the Truth.” Price One Shilling. 


Letters to a Grand Old Man and Certain Cabinet 











Ministers. By the Author of “ Letters to My Son Herbert.” Price 


i... One Shilling. 


Letters to My Son Herbert. Fifth Thousand. Price 
One Shilling. 


More Letters to My Son Herbert. Price One Shilling, 


Hair Splitting as a Fine Art. Letters to my Son 
Herbert. Price One Shilling. 


The Kilmainham Treaty; or, Lessons in Massacre 


of the Truth.’ Price Sixpence. 


The Science of Change of Air. By Daviv Skinner, 
M.D,, Brussels, Fellow Roy. Met. Soc. Price One Shilling. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, ° 


Cousin Dick. By the Author of “A Womai’s Revenge,” 


“The Wrecker’s Daughter,” “The Lion Queen,” &c. Price One 
Shilling, Illustrated Wrapper. 
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“ Will fully sustain, and increase the reputation she has already made.” —Lady's Pictorial. 
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THE “SCIENCE OF CHANGE OF AIR,” 
By DAVID S. SKINNER, M.D., BRUSSELS, 


FELLOW OF THE METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


“In this Pamphlet the Author treats in his exordium of Physiology, and of the corporeal 
conditions under which change of air is beneficial ; and after dealing with the questions 
of Atmospheric Pressure, the Watery Vapour of the Breath, Ozone, and Electricity, con- 
cludes with some meteorological statistics of certain English health-resorts. The reader 
who may wish to learn whether, in his own case,a visit toany of these is likely to prove 
beneficial, should procure Dr. Skinner’s brochure.”—Knowledge. 

“A useful contribution to the literature of the subject, from the pen of Dr. David 8. 
Skinner, has just made its appearance, and will awaken fresh interest in the subject. The 
author seems to have given long and careful attention to the question in its scientific aspects, 
and his conclusions appear to be thoroughly sound and interesting from a cliuical point of 
view. He treats of the physiology of respiration, products of waste, urea, and fat, atmospheric 
pressure, the watery vapour of the breath, ozone and electricity, animal! electricity, ciimate 
and topography. Great stress must always be laid upon the necessity of promoting, to the 
fullest extent, the exhalations of moisture as a means of getting rid of waste materia! from the 
body, the drier the atmosphere the greater is the amount of moisture exhaled, and vice versa, 
In speaking of atmospheric pressure, Dr. Skinner points out the dangers of a too rarefied air, 
and insists that the question of calculating the proper elevation a patient may require is a 
most important one ; that a too high position in the Alps may be as injurious as one too uear 
the sea level. He directs special attention to the effects of ozone “a electricity in the air, 
and to the subjects of electrical conditions in our own bodies. iu their relationship to the 
maintenance of health. Undoubtedly nerve force is greatly influenced by variations in these 
conditions, and through this influence upon our nervous system, all the functions of the body 
are governed for good or ill. One experiences this at once in the wide difference of feeling 
that exists, of hopefulness and buoyancy in fine, dry, sharp, sunny weather, on the one hand, 
and the languor and depression of spirits which makes life miserable in cold, wet, or damp 
and sunless weather, on the other. 

“The subject is one of deep and practical interest to medical men, whatever may be their 
special position in the profession, there is much in it suggestive of mental food, for careful 
study and reflection, and if it but serves to stimulate other and deeper inquiries in the field 
of climatic influence, our therapeutic resources will have received a helpful adjunct.”—The 
Medical Press, 
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PRETTY MISS NEVILLE 


By B. M. CROKER, Author of “ Proper Pride.” 








“The story in reality is admirable of its kind. We cannot confidently say whether ‘B. M. 
Croker’ may be a lady or a gentleman, and, in intimating as much, we pay him—we shall 
assume the male sex for convenience—a very high compliment. That the author is a lady we 
are nevertheless inclined to believe, for the novel is thoroughly feminine in the delicate touches 
that lighten the flirtations, and in the details of the costumes with their colours, which are 
apparently by an expert. At the same time, when field sports have to be dealt with, the author 
appears to be equally at home. And although he relates the autobiography of a fashionable young 
lady, the story embraces a considerable range of incident; and we are almost constrained to 
address him with the stock sentence of flattering criticism, and pronounce that there is not a 
dull page in his volumes from the beginning to the end. The scene shifts from Ireland to India, 
and the Irish scenes are even better than the Indian, which is saying a very great deal......... The 
pictures of Indian life and society are equally vivid and truthful. Nothing can be better, though 
there is no touch of the parade of information, than the sketches of Indian travel and Indian 
scenery, of garrison gaieties, of station scandal and malice, of existence in bungalows, in the 
plains, and in shady villas in the mountains. We seem to feel the heat and to revolt against the 
flies; to suffer from the monotony of routine in the same blasé local society; and to be propor- 
tionately relieved when we pack up our belongings and shift with other fashionable nomads to 
the Ootacamund Hills......... The novel ends as it begins, with a liveliness for which we feel 
personally grateful to the author,”—Saturday Review. 


“The contrast between the dreadful scenes on board the wreck and the frivolity and empty 
conversation on board the Hindostan is so well displayed that the writer of ‘Pretty Miss Neville,’ 
is immediately classed in the reader’s mind with the higher order of literary aspirants. The 
description of the life at Mulkapore, the station at which the heroine resides on her first arrival 
is charming. Many a young lady on reading it will turn with disgust from the comparative dulness 


of London life, even in the height of the season, to think with envy of the brilliant gaieties of Mulka- 
pore.”—Court Journal, 


“Three well-written-and readable volumes. The plot unfolds itself witha sufficiency of romantic 
and varied incident. Altogether this is an attractive and brightly written story, above the average of 
its class, not only by its conception and execution, but also, and particularly, by the graceful manner 
of its narration.” —Atheneum. 
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OF MODERN TIMES, 

These -famous and unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act powerfully, yet soothingly, 
en the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN 
SPRINGS of LIFE, They are wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or ©., 3nd a fine Medicine for Children if reduced to a powder. To the Emigrant, 
tWaveler. #eldier. and Sailor. they will be found invaluable in the time of need in every clime. 
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Now ready, in one vol., cloth, gilt edges, price 
OS. 6D. ; paper covers, |S. 


AMERICAN & 
OTHER DRINKS. | 


Upwards of Two Hundred of the most approved | 
Recipes for making the principal Beverages used 
in the United States and elsewhere. 


BY 


LEO ENCEL, 


Of the Criterion, late of New York City, U.S.A. 


“Those who need a tonic during the 
present sultry weather cannot do better 
than make their selection from the insinuat- 
ing beverages enumerated in the present 
work.” — Court Journal. 
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KEARSLEY’S 


WIDOW WELCH’S FEMALE PILLS 
have a reputation of 98 years, and are the ac- 
knowledged leading remedy for all Female 
complaints. They contain no drug that can 
possibly act deleteriously, and consequently 
have the approval of the medical profession. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
1790. 


Wednesday Morn, April 21st, 1790. 
Miss Rash, of Stamford Street, Surrey Side of Black- 
friars Bridge, having experienced great benefit from 
Welch’s Pills, wishes to send a box to Elizabeth Cane, 
of the Parish of Heckfield, Hants, who seems to have 
nearly the same complaint, and applies to Mr. Kearsley 


for a box. 
1884. 


MADAM, JZottenham, 20th February. 1884 
I am very pleased to tell you that the pills hare 
already taken the desired effect on the young person for 
whom Isent. She has onty taken them a few nights. 
Other remedies have been tried for some time without 
avail. 
lam, Madam, Yours obliged 
To Mrs. KEARSLEY. A. C. C———e. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, AND OF THE PROPRIETOR'S AGENTS, 
SANGER & SONS, 489, OxForo ST., LONDON. 
Price 2/9 per box ; or by post, 34 stamps. 


THE ONLY GENUINE Widow Welch's Pills are 


wrappered in WHITE paper, and bear the name of 


KEARSLEY. 
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NEW COOKERY BOOK 


FOR THE MILLION, 


One Vol. Crown 8vo. 


COLD SCRAPS MADE INTO 


DAINTY 


DISHES. 


BY A LADY HELP. 


“ An excellent little manual of cookery.”—Sunday Times. 
‘Will prove a handy supplement to the ordinary cookery book.”— Daily Chronicle. 


“ An attractive little volume of recipes, which are expressed in an intelligible form.”— 


City Press. 


“We can heartily recommend this book to the thrifty housewife.”— Court Journal. 
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WILLIAM TINSLEY’S 
PATENT BEDSTEAD. 


BALE RIO ORIOL IPI 





An inestimable boon to Invalids, the Sleepless, and wearied, and a luxury 

to all those afflicted with no worse malady than a desire to have all the 

ease and enjoyment of life that is possible. It is noiseless and easy in 

working, cannot get out of order; while the price scarcely exceeds that of 
an ordinary bedstead. 





SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





The Lancet. 


An excellent invention, which will prove especially serviceable to invalids. 





The British Medical Journal. 


Is one of the most useful inventions we have seen ; indeed, for simplicity and effectiveness, it excels 
everything yet invented 





The London Medical Record. 


Most completely answers the purpose of changing the position of the patient without disturbing 
him, and by the act of one person. It is worth the attention of all hospital managers. 





Mr. Wituiam Tinstey has the pleasure to announce that he has arranged with 
Messrs. Marte & Co., of Tottenham Court Road, for the Manufacture and Sale 
of his Patent Bedstead. Bedsteads with the Patent fixed to them can be had for 
36s. Full particulars and Prospectus can be had by applying to the above Firm. 


“CUCKOO CLOUDLAND.” 
A STUDY IN UTOPIAS AND UTOPIANS. 
By T. STANLEY ROGERS, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


“This production of the fertile brain of Mr. Rogers is given in the form of three acts, 
in which various characters are made to express quaint opinions upon current affairs. 
Different sides of politics are dealt with, and some pointed truths are pushed home with a 
good dea] of pungency.’’—England. 
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A WOMAN'S REVENGE. 
A New Novel. By LILY TINSLEY. In 2 Vols. 


“The most sensation-loving readers will be content with the fare Miss Tinsley has 


prepared for them.”— Morning Post. 


“ Miss Tinsley deserves credit for the ingenuity with which she describes the tortuosities 


of a woman’s vengeance.”— Atheneum. 





Now Ready, in One Volume. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 2s. 


FROM THE WINGS. 


By B. H. BUXTON, Author of “ Jenny of the Princes.” 


“ A great drama of human life. The author has never been seen to greater advantage 
than in this her latest work.”— Morning Post. 





Now Ready, in One Volume. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 2s. 


VISITED ON THE CHILDREN. 
By THEO GIFT, Author of “ A Matter-of-Fact Girl,” &c. 


“ An interesting Story. The plot will keep the reader's curiosity alive till the end of 
the volume.”—Saturday Review. 





Now Ready, in Illustrated Wrapper and Vignette. Price 1s. 


COUSIN DICK. 


By LILY TINSLEY, Author of “A Woman’s Revenge,” “ At 
the Cross Roads,” “The Lion Queen,” “ Shadows,” &c. 


“A very pretty story.”—TZopical Times. 
“ Will fully sustain, and increase the reputation she has already made.""—Lady’s Pictorial, 
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MISS LILY TINSLEY’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now Ready at every Library. In 2 Vols. 


A WOMANS REVENGE, 


A NEW NOVEL, 


BY 


LILY TINSLEY, 


AUTHOR OF 


“ AT THE Cross Roaps” (The Christmas Number of “Tinsleys’ Magazine” for 1884), 
“THE WRECKER’S DAUGHTER,” “Cousin DICK,” &c. 





“Miss Tinsley deserves credit for the ingenuity with which she describes the 
tortuosities of a woman’s vengeance.”— Atheneum. 


“The most sensation-loving readers will be content with the fare that Miss Tinsley 
has prepared for them, in this, her latest work.""— Morning Post. 


“This young authoress handles the tale of terror with a firm hand, and sustains the 
interest down to the last chapter . . . ‘A Woman’s Revenge’ will be welcomed as a forcible 
addition to the list of thrilling novels which have been recently published.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 


“That the writer possesses considerable power of description is evidenced by the vivid 
pictures we find here presented . . . A careful perusal of the two volumes will be attended 
with considerable pleasure.”—John Bull. 


“It is really a clever story, and will rather surprise those who fancy they know 
something of the ways of women,”— Court Journal. 


“ Lovers of sensational literature will welcome it as a boon,” — Hastings § St. Leonard's 
Advertiser, 


“This novel, I think, crowns everything I have read in sensational literature .. . 
It is well written,”—Glasgow Evening News. 

“Ts an interesting story.”"—Referee. 

“ All who are fond of stirring incidents and highly-wrought situations will find plenty 


of them here . . . That Miss Tinsley can work out a plot with ingenuity may be admitted 
at once.” —Liverpool Mercury. 


“There is a breezy freedom about this work, and it enchains the attention. We are 
carried on by the natural art of the story-teller, and we are impelled to read the story 
at a sitting. Miss Tinsley unquestionably possesses the essential gifts of a skilful novelist.” 
—Topical Times. 


* The novel possesses many fascinating attractions.”—Zngland. 
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IN THE RING. 


By LILY TINSLEY, 


AUTUOR OF “A WOMAN'S REVENGE,” “THE WRECKER’S DAUGHTER,” “THE LION QUEEN,” 
“ SHADOWS,” “AT THE CROSS ROADS.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Yes, the moment has come for the trial, for as the little Japanese 
children are dragged wearily from the ante-room to the dressing- 
room, there to resume their rightful nationality, the ring-master 
hurried into the tent. 

“Petite’s not here, I suppose ?” he asked, no doubt knowing 
how often the warmth of the worthy Petman’s anger and his 
threat of dismissal had had the effect of completely curing indis- 
position. “ Petite not here ?” 

“ No, sir,” said one of the men; “ but the boss has sent some- 
one to take her place.” 

“Send her in sharp, then;” and the ring-master gave the 
signal to the band. The stranger began to unfasten her cloak, while 
one of the grooms led forward a big, ugly-looking white horse, 
on which he hastily adjusted a pad. The girl advanced towards 
him, and with a not too favourable glance in the direction of the 
animal evidently prepared for her riding. He was, to say the 
least of it, not too prepossessing in appearance. 

The band struck up, and at the same moment Epsom entered 
the tent in the livery dress of the ring. 

** Look sharp, Lurton,” he said, “the governor’s coming. Those 
children aré five minutes over time, and the Breaknecks ’Il swear 
if they have to cut their show short. Who’s on now? Qh, the 
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new lady—going to ride the Emperor. Hope she knows how to 
fall ; he’s not been in the best of tempers lately, and that short 
step of his plays the deuce with any one but Madame Petite. But 
that’s the lady’s look-out, if she risks riding him.” 

Although the jockey addressed himself to the groom, and did 
not so much as glance in the “ young lady’s” direction, he took 
care that his words should be uttered loud enough to reach her 
ears, while as he spoke he slily touched with the whip he held 
the Emperor, as he called the horse she was to ride, causing the 
animal to start backwards and plunge in a hasty manner. 

The effect of this attempt to intimidate its intended rider 
apparently succeeded, and the jockey turned and entered thering 
with an ugly look on his face. 

The girl was, in fact, anything but looking forward to her per- 
formance, and half regretted having accepted the engagement, 
much as she needed it, on such terms. Her hand shook slightly 
as she ran it through her hair, and she looked nervously round, as 
though in search of some friendly face to reassure her. But the 
tent was empty, save for two grooms, who paused in their work and 
stared somewhat rudely at her as she laid aside her cloak. The next 
moment she had stepped through the velvet curtains and was in 
the ring. The grooms and attendants drew aside to let her pass, 
and her appearance was greeted by a considerable burst of applause. 

This she acknowledged by a slight bend of her gracefully- 
poised head, and almost before she knew where she was, without 
waiting for assistance, had sprung on to the Emperor and begun 
her “ act.” 

Timidly at first, she made the tour of the ring, but after a 
moment sprang to her feet, and went through the usual kneeling, 
jumping, and simple performances, followed by the more difficult 
feats of standing upright on the horse while leaping barred gates, 
leaping banners, the broadest in the show, jumping through 
balloons—all with the agility and care which betrayed her no 
novice in the art, and won her well-merited applause, not that 
there was anything very remarkable in what she did until the last 
portion of the act; but to it belongs an incident which, as it con- 
cerns the end of this tale, may here be related. 

The great feature of the new fancy rider’s act was to be a 
skipping-rope dance—the climax, jumping over one broad banner 
and through a hoop, a feat requiring no little nerve. 

The young lady, however, prepared to undertake it without 
any apparent trepidation, having by that time completely re- 
covered from her fit of nervousness. 

She made the circuit of the ring twice, waving aside the 
banner and balloon, and was on the point of making the desired 
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leap. As she took the final leap, a glance at the man who held 
the drum showed her it was the jockey’s evil face, and the next 
moment either the Emperor made the false step already spoken 
of, or Epsom’s hold was not fast enough. Certain it was that his 
hand slipped, the girl staggered, the hoop remained caught in her 
feet—she must have fallen, but by a mighty effort saved herself 
from what must have been a nasty tumble, and that with an ease 
and dexterity that won loud applause from the audience, who 
evidently appreciated the skill of the young artiste. 

It was, in fact, a clever thing to do. Even those in the ring 
joined in the burst of applause, and as she sprang to the ground 
the girl found herself being lustily cheered, while the men who 
had regarded her entrance somewhat coldly, looking upon her as 
somewhat of an interloper, now pressed eagerly forward for the 
honour of being allowed to conduct her from the ring. Even the 
ring-master himself wished for that office, a most unusual thing 
for him to so far deign to notice one of the performers. But no 
doubt he considered one who had won such a mark of approval 
from so exalted a person as the mayor was worthy his notice also. 

With the intention, no doubt, of bestowing this, he stepped 
forward as the favoured artiste sprang lightly from her horse to 
the ground. 

To his surprise his proffered hand was not noticed. The girl 
hardly so much as glanced at him, but with a smile as of recog- 
nition turned to—to whom ?—none other than Jerry, the clown, 
whose tricks and antics had come in the intervals of her perform- 
ance. Jerry evidently, as one could tell by his face, in spite of 
the paint, was totally at a loss to understand why the honour was 
awarded to him. He was a queer sort of fellow, this Jerry—a 
general favourite among the company, for a wonder occupying 
that position without possessing a proportionate number of 
enemies, as rough-and-ready a fellow as ever existed, but pure 
gold to the very core, in spite of a not too prepossessing exterior. 
As I have said, Jerry was a clown, and a very good one, too, such 
a favourite always with his audience, especially the younger nem- 
bers of it. He had only to poke his painted face, with its skull- 
cap covering every scrap of hair, and crowned by the most absurd 
of sugar-loaf hats, round the edge of the curtains at the entrance 
to the ring, and the boys were certain to give him such a welcome 
as made the place ring, while the appearance of his rather short 
figure, clad in the most voluminous suit of bright scarlet, orna- 
mented, or rather disfigured, by large black cats in the position 
that animal assumes when she encounters one of the canine tribe 
—one of these especially prominent in the middle of his back—was 
sure to double the merriment. 
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Such was Jerry’s costume, one in itself likely to cause laughter, 
even if the wearer’s dry humour and ape-like tricks failed to 
do so. 

But this was not likely, and the day of which I write had been 
no exception to the rule which announced the clown’s performance 
a decided success. It had gone well that night, and had Jerry 
been less intent upon his work he might have seen he had an 
amused spectator even in the ring itself. 

This, as was not likely, was not in one of the company. The 
old clowning tricks were too well-known to them to arouse even 
a languid interest. No, the spectator alluded to was the young 
girl, the new fancy rider who now, when the performance was ended, 
preferred his escort from the ring to that of the more distinguished 
ring-master. Jerry was astonished, but as there was nothing else 
to do but to take the little white silk-gloved hand which was held 
out to him, he took it, a little awkwardly it must be confessed, 
in one of his own big hot ones—one, two, three little skips, and 
the lady was inside the crimson curtains. 

But his office was not to end there. The audience were evi- 
dently very well pleased with the performance they had just wit- 
nessed, and loudly called for the re-appearance of the performer 
to receive their well-merited commendation. Thus Jerry found 
himself leading the young lady back into the ring and again con- 
ducting her into the ante-room. Here he dropped the hand he 
held, and for the first time looked towards his companion. 

A smile of recognition met him, and a pair of brown eyes, 
bright with fun, were raised to his. 

Jerry was, as he afterwards expressed it, “ perfectly at sea.” 
The girl was not so, for smiling even more at his evident 
astonishment, she looked up at him, and said, in pretty broken 
English, 

“T see you don’t know me.” 

“Well,” said Jerry, twitching his cap off his head, and 
glancing down, still somewhat confused, “Can’t say I do.” 

“‘T should have said you do not remember me, is it not? Have 
you forgotten the night at Thurley when you were so kind as to 
fight those men who annoyed me ?” 

A sudden light dawned upon Jerry’s mental vision. 

“What,” he said, “are you the young lady I spoke to that 
night ? Who'd have thought it ?” 

And in his astonishment Jerry so far forgot his manners as to 
set his cap at the back of his head, pucker up his lips into a noise- 
less whistle, and inserting his hands into the pockets of his 
trousers, drew them out to their farthest extent, while his greeny- 
grey eyes took unconsciously mental note of the figure before him. 
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The same girl he had rescued from the insults of the drunken 
wretches on the night of the last performance at Thurley! 
As Jerry very frankly put it, “ Who'd have thought it?” For 
truly so great was the contrast, even allowing for the altered 
circumstances between then and now, that there was small wonder 
Jerry should “ not have thought it.” 

What he had seen then we already know; what he saw now has 
yet to be described. And that was—the same'slightly-made figure, 
clad this time, not in the shabby black dress so soiled and travel- 
stained, but in the daintiest yet simplest of fancy (I should say fairy) 
costumes of the palest mauve satin, tastefully trimmed with lace 
and covering the usual ballet skirts, the bodice cut slightly low 
at the neck, exposing a delicately-moulded throat which rivalled 
in its creamy purity the soft lace which was gathered up round it, 
the sleeves short and exposing a pair of plump arms half hidden 
by the silk gloves already mentioned; satin slippers wondrously 
small, and, if of but poor material, neat and pretty also, while to 
complete this dainty costume a perfect bundle of dusky-brown 
curls were caught up loosely by a few fresh white flowers, a few 
which had strayed from confinement resting in picturesque con- 
fusion over the lace beneath, while others, even more rebellious, 
had broken loose altogether and stood up in a perfect halo round 
the well-shaped little head. 

And the face beneath? Well, that of course had not under- 
gone any material alteration, and yet—no, it was not the same as 
before, for there was the great difference one finds in reviewing 
the same landscape when overshadowed by clouds and when 
gilded by the brightening sun’s rays. 

When Jerry had first seen this face it was when the clouds of 
sadness had darkened it. Now he looked upon it with the sun- 
shine of happiness warming it into life, and making it doubly what 
it was when seen in the gloom. Yes, indeed. If the little round 
face, with its delicately-moulded features and pretty brown eyes 
had taken the young clown’s fancy when he had first looked upon 
them on that dreary night after the performance at Thurley, there 
was little wonder the sight of the same face, with the brown eyes 
full of fun and looking up at him with a half shy, half amused 
glance, should not only irresistibly please him for the moment, 
but somehow a picture of it finds its way into his mind, and, what 
is more, stays there, until—but I do not think I had better define 
how long the impression remained. 

Rather let me come back to my story, with many apologies for 
having dallied so long over this description of my heroine, who 
after all, perhaps, did not look half so captivating as hundreds of 
other girls whom the reader may have seen in the ring. Let me ° 
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give as an excuse for so doing the fact of my wishing to set her 
forth before inquiring eyes exactly as she appeared to my hero 
on those two first occasions he saw her. 

My hero! Yes—the hero of my tale, which I am afraid will not 
be much of a one after all, only telling a little of the affairs of a 
small corner—a very small corner—of this busy world of ours, 
the tale of one whose whole life was all for others, and who yet, it 
seems to me, had a more than an usually large share of troubles 
and trials. 

Yes, although he bore his troubles bravely, worked as earnestly 
as the rest of his fellow-creatures, his life, compared with theirs, 
perhaps more worthy of reward in the end, I am sorely afraid 
the hero of this poor little tale will at first appear anything 
but likely to inspire the admiration that the title seems to 
demand. 

Truth to tell, by name and vocation he wasn’t a hero’at all. He 
was simply, and quite contented to remain so, Jerry the clown. 
Nothing very heroic about the sound of that, you see. 

Jerry the clown !—a circus clown! Not even one of those magi- 
cal beings who appear only at Christmas amidst the glare of the 
dazzlingly gorgeous transformation scene, ready with the well- 
known greeting, “ Here we again,” favouring the idea that their 
existence is of the butterfly order ; that during the summer— 
Whoever saw a real clown when the foxgloves were in bloom?—one 
might as well talk of a sea-side holiday in December—they have 
been curled up in a snug chrysalis in order to be able to burst 
forth upon us in winter in all the splendour of paint and powder 
and gorgeously ridiculous costume, to us appearing not one whit 
changed since we saw them twelve months before; nay, since 
perhaps we as children laughed at the same pranks and tricks 
that please us still, in spite of the fact that happy childhood lies 
far behind us, and sober man or womanhood has laid their care 
upon us. No, I say, Jerry was not one of these. He was simply 
a circus clown. When I say that, I don’t even mean he belonged 
to one of those world-renowned affairs which rise from the level 
of an ordinary circus into the more dignified state of a Hippo- 
drome. No, Jerry did not even belong to one of these. He was, 
as we have seen, just a clown in a travelling circus, which, even 
though it belonged to the mighty Petman, as he loved to consider 
himself, was, after all, no very grand show, its mission, as its name 
implied, to travel about from place to place to give the simple- 
minded country folk a taste of the delights afforded by the big 
cities, the pleasures of which appear to them to be almost too 
delightful even to be dreamed of. 

Such was the company which I have already introduced to my 
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readers, and of which my heroine had already made the acquaint- 
ance, so luckily for her as it afterwards appeared. 

To it Jerry had belonged ever since he could remember; in 
fact, from the very moment of his birth, that event taking place 
when Papa Jerry was in the ring going through his marvellous 
tumbling act, which consisted in apparently doing his best to dis- 
locate every bone in his own powerful frame, and at the same time 
to do as much injury as was possible to the wirey boneless bodies 
of his numerous offspring. 

Jerry, senior, I may add in passing, was the first strong man of 
the show, and it was during an “attitudinizing” interval, as 
Will Breakneck called it, a not unappropriate name for that 
period, when the young Jerries, already six in number, who, being 
able to walk, were, figuratively speaking, supposed to have in- 
herited in unborn knowledge how to tumble, when these boneless 
infants devoted some moments to the assuming of various atti- 
tudes suggestive of “ Defiance,” “ At His Mercy,” “ Adoration,” 
“ Pity,” and such like striking tableaux, it was, I say, during 
this interval that the second strong man of the company, actuated 
no doubt by malicious motives, took upon himself to announce 
to the happy (?) father the further addition to his family in the 
shape of the ugliest little red-faced, green-eyed, “ puggy”- 
featured young hopeful—Jerry number seven. If, as I have said, 
the intention of the second strong man was slightly tinged by 
professional jealousy, he did not for one moment triumph. Hercules 
—in private life, Joe Jerry—was so overcome by the news imparted 
to him that, it is reported, he unconsciously lifted both his two 
largest weights in one hand, and never noticed his mistake until 
a tumultuous burst of applause from the astonished audience 
roused him to the fact of his great achievement. 

Indeed, so loud was the appreciation of the feat that the worthy 
Petman, then somewhat younger than when we first make his ac- 
quaintance, offered our hero’s father double his salary to repeat 
the experiment, say every week, an offer, however, which Jerry 
senior was compelled to decline, for, as he said to his wife with a 
doleful shake of his head, “ considering the circumstances, he 
didn’t quite see how it was to be managed.” And of course Mrs. 
Jerry agreed with him. 

I may here add that for his intention to injure Jerry senior’s 
professional reputation, an intention which, as we have seen, had 
the very reverse effect, the second strong man was most severely 
punished. 

The week following the addition to the family of his superior in 
strength, the wife of the said artist presented him with twins, the 
receipt of which news had such a disastrous effect upon him as to 
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render him so weak that from that day forth he was incapable of 
lifting even so much as one weight. He was a strong man 
no longer, and the last heard of him was that he had given 
up that line of business and taken to a new one, which consisted, 
according to some opinions, in trying his utmost to commit a 
mortal injury on the bodies of his twin sons, or at least to cripple 
them for life. Fortunately for them, their parent was not possessed 
of sufficient power even to accomplish so slight if somewhat 
singular an object. 

But to return to my tale. 

The existence of young Jerry, commenced under what were 
considered auspicious circumstances, was not, later on, distin- 
guished by any event worthy of note. 

Like his elder brothers, he received a thorough, if somewhat 
rough, education in the tumbling business, and until he was 
eighteen continued to form one of what his father advertised as 
the “ Happy Jerry Family,” a name which was frequently belied 
by the numerous black eyes, swollen lips, and such like evidences 
of family rows. 

At this point in his career, Jerry senior, who had long since 
grown to be somewhat chary of having his weights too closely 
examined, managed to let one of the heaviest fall upon his chest. 

So trifling was the inconvenience it occasioned him that had it 
not been for a whispered reminder on the part of his eldest son, 
the strong man would most assuredly have continued his perform- 
ance as though nothing unusual had happened. 

The whispered caution of Jerry junior No. 1, however, recalled 
him (Jerry, senior) to the fact of the situation, and with great 
credit to his powers of deception he allowed himself to be carried 
limp and helpless from the ring, amidst the splendidly simulated 
sobs and terror of his numerous offspring. And now comes the 
strangest part of the story. Just when bills of the most gorgeous 
description, both as regards colour and the quantity of notes of 
interrogation, were in the act of being printed, to be posted on 
every available point of ’vantage in the town, announcing the 
accident and timely recovery of Hercules, the strongest man in 
the world—Mr. Petman having agreed with the famous invalid, 
for a certain consideration, that his recovery should be postponed 
to give time to make what he called a big advertisement out of 
the accident—news was brought which somewhat upset these far- 
seeing calculations. 

On the same evening, when the performing Hercules covered 
himself with glory in the eyes of his fellow artistes—who, as he 
said, were in the swim by aiding to make a hit out of the acci- 
dent dodge—thereby causing it to be officially (7.¢., not to say 
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truthfully) stated, that owing to a severe accident, he would not, 
as usual, go through his wonderful feats—as Will Breakneck’s 
father, who was a clown in his time, artistically in more ways 
than one, put it, “he gave up the strong-man job—light weights 
even couldn’t make him hang on. He went all of a sudden as 
weak as a rat—had no more strength in him than a new-born 
baby. He did the trick too well—some one as he didn’t expect 
had his eye on him—and gave him the wink as how he’d best 
drop it, which he did, just as easy as he did the weight. He 
worn’t no use ; we're all, as he said, “in the swim, but his time 
was up. This show worn’t good enough for him nolonger. They 
wanted him in a better one, so they just gave him no bell nor 
nothing, no music, but just hustled him straight into the big 
ring, and afore a audience as knows what is and what isn’t, and 
let him take his chance. It worn’t no use him keeping up the 
game no longer—even with light weights it was no go—so he 
just gave up and went as weak as a rat, and went off as meek as a 
blessed baby.” 

The juggler’s words, strangely confused as they may seem to 
some ears unaccustomed to “ pro jargon,” were only too true. 

The trick had been played too well; so well, in fact, that when 
reality took its place, no one scarcely knew how, except as Will 
put it—singularly quoting words from a book on which his eyes 
had never rested these many years—“ The strong man became as 
a little child.” He did go off quietly. His exit was just as calm 
as though he was going to sleep for a while instead of for ever. 

In the morning it was known that the show had lost one of its 
greatest attractions. 

The strong man was dead ! 

His widow wept copiously, but I think the person most con- 
cerned was the worthy Petman. All his trouble over the big 
advertisement was to be wasted. He was bemoaning this when 
suddenly (he had been dining somewhat lavishly on stewed eels 
and champagne, which may account for anything so brilliant 
occurring to his not too vivid imagination) he was struck with 
what he called a bright idea, the result of which was that on the 
following day bills concerning the strong man were after all issued. 
The announcement these conveyed was a somewhat singular one. 

They stated in letters of the bright scarlet and green the 
sorrowful fact of the death of the renowned Hercules, and added, 
that to do honour to this, the strongest man the world had 
seen since the days of David and Goliath (this caused some dis- 
pute among several members of the Sunday school, arguments 
being rife as to whether David or Goliath was the man of power, 
or more than once, indeed, whether they were not both so gifted), 
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it was decided to honour his memory and benefit his widow by 
giving him what was singularly called a “ professional funeral,” to 
be immediately followed by a performance, the proceeds of which 
were to be placed at the service of his bereaved family. 

The meaning of the expression, “a professional funeral,” was 
also the cause of much contention. 

“ Cuss me,” said one wag, after reading the aforesaid bill over 
half a dozen times in a loud voice for the benefit of those around 
him who had not received the advantages of education; ‘ Cuss 
me, if they'd have said a property funeral I could have understood 
it—buried nightly at 9.30 p.m., you know—but a professional 
funeral—I give it up.” 

And the young man turned away, no doubt thoroughly satisfied 
that what was beyond his comprehension would be far above that 
of ordinary mortals, such as he was not. 

The true explanation of the phrase, however, was soon given. 

The funeral of Hercules—or rather of all that remained of his 
once mighty frame—was appointed to take place at one o'clock. 

Accordingly, at that hour, the whole town was on the qui vive 
to have their curiosity satisfied, which was done, but in a manner 
somewhat different to what even the wildest imagination had 
conjured up. The idea was one which the worthy Petman had 
picked up in France, and the manner in which it was carried out 
was certainly singular in the extreme. 

Towards mid-day signs of subdued bustle and noise were heard 
in the covered courtyard which for the time was the abiding- 
place of the show; and a little: later, through the gates and out 
into the town streamed such a procession as surely never before 
had been seen. 

At first sight this appeared to be the usual pageant which 
announced the entry and exit of the Petman show, but a second 
glance completely altered the idea. 

It was the show to be sure, but on a very different errand to the 
usual one. 

Let me describe it. 

First and foremost, as usual, came an imposing band of grooms 
in their splendid costumes of green velvet coats, top boots with 
gold spurs, and three-cornered plumed hats, the leader distin- 
guished by a crest somewhat larger than the rest; next in order 
eight ponies driven single-handed by the trainer in his costume 
which somewhat resembled that of a senator—inappropriate as it 
might be considered—the long silver beard, round velvet cap, and 
flowing crimson robes making his a rather imposing appearance ; 
then the juggler’s car, on which on a gorgeously painted throne, 
raised in the “ midst of numerous stands of implements,” as Will 
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Breakneck called them, the man of tricks posed in a most dignified 
attitude; then more horses, gaily caparisoned, remarkable for 
their arched necks and the pretty manner in which they picked 
their way; then the performing dogs on their car, their mistress 
keeping strict guard over them in a costume which she boasted 
had been worn by her during a performance which had been 
witnessed by his Majesty Napoleon III., and which had been greatly 
admired by him; then the usual complement of iords and ladies 
in their gorgeous robes, some of the trappings of their chargers 
sweeping the ground, the plumes waving in the wind; interspersed 
amongst these, bearers with the banners of every colour, shade 
and description fluttering from the poles, and—but stay, before the 
procession moves further we have discovered what there is curious 
in its appearance, for see on each arm the grooms have a black 
band fastened, the banner bearers likewise, the banners partly 
hidden by the same sombre drapery of crépe; the juggler wears a 
broad scarf of the same over his gay dress; his car and that of the 
dog trainer is likewise decorated ; the dogs wear the same 
coloured bows instead of their usual gay collars; the horses have 
the same amidst their gay trappings; the bandsmen, too, wear 
the same badge, and the time to which they play “ Lo, the con- 
quering hero comes,” is very slow, and they march almost solemnly 
to it. 

What does it all mean ?—these crépe badges—this slow march ? 
Who is the “hero?” There is no need to ask the question twice, 
for behind the band, surrounded by more knights and ladies, 
drawn by eight horses, who step slowly along, owing no obedience 
to any bridle or rein, their trapping almost entirely hidden by the 
crépe scarves, comes what is known as the Britannia car. Her 
majesty, it is true, stood in regal state at the head, but a widow’s 
weeds showed from under her helmet ; round her, grouped in their 
most effective attitude of “ submission,” her numerous offspring, 
and the body of the car is, in this instance, draped entirely in 
black, on which reposed, in solitary state, for the last time taking 
his place in the show, all that remains of the strongest man in 
the world. A plain deal coffin, adorned by no brass ornaments, 
but such floral tributes as his friends had been able to bestow; 
at the foot, somewhat after the idea of a soldier’s accoutrements, 
the weights he had been wont to throw when alive were piled up 
one above the other, a crépe banner waving over all. Following 
this car and its singular load, came the other cars and wonders 
of the show, the rear as usual closed by the clown, in honour of 
the occasion seated the right way upon his patient ass, and followed 
by the manager, wearing, also in honour of the dismal occasion, 
a pair of black gloves and a broad hatband. 
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Never before had such a singular procession traversed English 
streets! The inhabitants of N gathered in throngs to watch 
its progress, marking in open-mouthed wonder each detail ; at every 
step some gazer joined the crowd which already followed in its 
steps, determined to see the end of the strange affair, until, when 
the cemetery was reached, the followers numbered many hundreds. 

At the burial ground gates, a walking procession was hastily 
formed—the huge coffin, hoisted on the shoulders of seven of the 
knights, headed by the trainer, and followed by the bereaved 
widow and supported by the manager. 

Surely never before had such a scene been enacted as that 
presented by this singular gathering round “the strong man’s” 
grave; the gorgeous and singular dresses of the mourners, in 
contrast to those of the wondering spectators, the weeping widow 
and her seven fatherless children—a sorry sight—their grief for 
one who had been after all a good father to them strangely at 
variance with their costumes. 

But it was over at last, and the procession streamed back to 
town, at a faster rate than it had left it, for it was drawing near 
the time for the evening performance, and Mr. Petman was a 
little anxious as to its being a success. 

But he need not have feared. 

A little later, those who had wept beside a comrade’s grave 
were disporting themselves amidst the applause and laughter of a 
crowded audience. 

At first, a few of the company were rather, as the ring-master 
put it, inclined to moralize, the first clown especially being very 
much given that way. This was excusable, as his father had been 
a Methodist parson of some standing, but had ill-treated his wife 
to such a degree, that his young son, of whom I speak, had run 
away and joined a circus as a clown, at which business he did far 
better than ever his father before him. He could not, however, 
always prevent the old liking for speechifying, and in the case in 
question had to be reduced to order by the administration of a 
quart of “half-and-half,” which had the effect of effectually 
stopping his mouth and performance too. 

The show, however, was a great success. And so closed the 
chequered career of the mighty Hercules. 

His wife and children, as I have said, mourned him sincerely, 
and then, recalled to the fact that regretting the dead will not 
keep the living alive, began to consider what was best to be 
done. 

It was decided that the Happy Family must be broken up. 

The sum realized by the funeral performance, as it got called, 
was sufficient to enable Mrs. Jerry, once one of the most imposing 
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Britannias in any show in the United Kingdom, and at the same 
time one of the weakest: members of the strong man’s United 
family, to set up a mangle, with which, and the memory of her 
departed glory, she still, if standing at her front door in a little 
hut somewhere in Dust Heap Alley, found herself, much to the 
admiration of her neighbours, who were familiar with her ante- 
cedents, assuming the old dignified posture ; indeed, it is rumoured, 
I cannot say with how much truth, that when rheumatics, astbma 
and suds’ had done their work, and the old lady was well-nigh 
following her strong man to the big town where performers went 
in one by one, to which no procession with bands and banners and 
flags ever wended its way, it is rumoured, I say, that with her 
last expiring effort the ex-Britannia rose from her bed, wrapped 
her now shrivelled form in a gorgeous table cover, clapped a cake- 
tin, or cullender—({it is uncertain which, tradition points to the 
latter)—upon her head, rested one hand upon a battered tea-tray, 
with the other supported herself upon a gigantic fork with which 
it had been her habit to fork her linen from out of the depths of 
her gigantic copper, and so, like the Emperor Claudius, a humble, 
but resolute model, died standing. 

As I have seid, whether this tale is true or not, it is not in my 
power to say. My acquaintanceship with Dust Heap Alley is but 
slight, therefore my information lacks the support of personal 
knowledge. 

Of the rest of the strong man’s family, save of course he with 
whom this story has to do, I must also own to knowing but little. 

The eldest of his numerous family, it is believed, kept to the 
tumbling business, until a broken arm made him unfit for the 
business, so, having always been of a religious turn, he became a 
captain in the Salvation Army, where the power of his exhorta- 
tions was greatly increased by the fact that he was known, when 
greatly agitated in some good cause, to stand on his head for 
several minutes, to resume his natural position by throwing a 
double somersault, and even sometimes, when extra fervour was 
required, to make a series of wheels which would have made any 
street boy green with envy. 

This line of conduct had the effect of calling many to the good 
cause, which recompensed for the slight damage to the uniform 
which it occasioned ! 

Of the six remaining youths, three married out of the business, 
and went into trade, their spouses objecting to the show; the 
remaining two thought they could make more out of the street 
dodge, and to this day you may, during your summer holiday in 
some South of England resort, see two wizened old men, huddled 
in dirty, patched coats, originally blankets, beneath which “ baggy 
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fleshings ” and costumes of the dingiest and most tawdry sort, who . 
with great care and no small difficulty perform a few tricks such 
as any street Arab would be ashamed to execute. 

Of the three in business, one, who with his wife’s dowry, set 
himself up in a nice grocery store, had always a lingering affec- 
tion for the old business When the honeymoon was over he used 
to practise his old tricks in the shop, until obliged to forbear 
owing to the avalanche of soap, candles, matches, sides of bacon, 
pounds of sugar, &c., that his tumbles involved upon his head, to 
say nothing of more than one gentle reminder from his wife that 
“the shop was bought with her money, and she wasn’t going to 
have it upset by no impish tricks.” 

One day, somewhat later in his career, after following a 
travelling circus for two miles and a half out of the town, during 
which time his affectionate wife was busily engaged, not in 
looking after the shop, but in flirting violently with the hair- 
dresser round the corner, the ex-acrobat was found dead in a little 
out-house to his home, his position, when discovered, leading to 
the supposition that he had expired in the effort to throw a 
double-hander. 

What had induced one of his age to attempt such a feat 
remains a mystery, but it was generally believed that he was 
incited to the mad attempt by his wife, who certainly rather 
favoured the idea by marrying, a fortnight after her husband’s 
death, the identical hairdresser, who taught her how to die her 
auburn locks a lovely gold, and then amused himself in the in- 
tervals of his visits to the “Castle,” five doors down, by pulling 
out the said fair locks in handsful. 

Thus was Jerry Josiah avenged. 

Of the family then there only remains Jerry, our hero, with 
whom we have to deal. 

Strangely enough his career has been the least eventful of them 
all. 

When his brothers, one by one, left the show, he alone stuck to 
it and the old business, jogging along quite contentedly. 

Of his character, I leave my reader to judge. 

Such was Jerry, my hero. Not much of a one you may say, 
but, dear reader, he has but just begun his part; if to the end he 
plays that well or ill, that is the time to laud or condemn him. 
I must own, though, that he did not look much like a hero, as he 
stood just within the crimson curtains of the tent, in the attitude 
already described, his painted face ‘expressing so comically the 
surprise he felt—his whole bearing—as, no doubt, was only 
natural—described in one word “clownish.” It was always said 
in the company that Jerry carried the business wherever he 
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went, not intentionally, of course; he always declared that no 
one tried harder to be a gentleman, and as he frankly owned, no 
one failed more signally in the attempt. He was a clown to the 
backbone, in spite of all he could do, and to tell the truth, I 
believe he was secretly proud of the fact. 

Be this as it may, he certainly looked very droll as he bent 
his stunted little figure in order to get a better view of the young 
lady who stood before him. ‘ Who'd have thought it?” was his 
exclamation, a very frank, if hardly a strictly polite one. 

But the object of his comment did not seem to see anything 
at all amiss with his out-spoken wonder, but she answered the 
comprehensive glance at her little person with a bright smile. 

“Ah,” she said gaily, in the ‘pretty broken English, which, 
added to her singularly soft gentle voice, gave, at least to one 
listener, a double charm to every word she uttered. “ Ah,” with 
a quaint little gesture of the hand to emphasize the expression, 
“am I so much changed in so short a time, or is it that you have 
not—what is it you call it—not any remembrance.” 

“T don’t think it’s that,” said Jerry, rather shyly. “I don’t 
think it’s that. I know you now; it wasn’t very likely I should 
forget your face soon, that is—” he stammered, compliments, as 
I have said, not being at all in his line—he was so used to the 
coarse expressions, so called, which passed among those around 
him that he seemed half ashamed of hearing one pass his lips, 
was quite surprised at having framed it, and not a little angry 
with himself too—“that is, you see, you were in trouble— 
and— —” he was going to say “and looked it,” but paused, think- 
ing this might sound somewhat rough, and like many people, 
having put his foot in a hole, instead of letting the matter rest, 
made matters worse by trying to withdraw it, and so showed the 
size of the rent of his manners. “ You were in trouble, I helped 
you out,” this he thought sounded very like asking for more 
gratitude, so he hastened to add, “ Not that that’s an unusual 
thing for me, I’m always doing it—(“ Jerry, my boy,” was here his 
inward comment, as through force of habit he made use ofa “ring 
expression,” “ Jerry, my boy, you’re a born musician—you’re Al 
at the concertina, you came out strong as first fiddle, while, bless 
me, if here you wouldn’t take the prize for blowing your own 
trumpet )—that is, you see, I remember you well—like, because— 
because you're very like some one I knew once—an old friend of 
mine—in fact, my great aunt ” (“ That’s a lie, Jerry, you never had 
an aunt, a friend). ‘ My wonder,” he added, to try and cover 
his very innocent fib, “is, that you remember—that is, recognized 
me.” 


“Well, I can’t say I did that,” and another smile played around 
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the little red mouth, as the brown eyes, dancing with fun, took 
in every detail of the clown’s absurd costume, which she evidently 
heartily appreciated, “to tell you the strict truth (Jerry here 
felt a twinge of conscience), I knew your voice” (“raised in 
the everlasting, Here I am again,” thought Jerry, with, he knew 
not why, an half-unconscious wish that the recognition had taken 
place through means of other utterances than the well-worn 
phrase). 

“Well, I can’t say I recognized you so quickly, and I couldn’t 
make out why it was you elected to let me bring you off, when 
the young master himself was handy; it ain’t often he concerns 
himself. If I'd have been you, if you want to get on here, I'd 
have let him exert himself to take notice of you.” 

“Do you think I ought? I did’ not think of that—I never do 
of those sort of things. I am not used to—what is it you say— 
contriving those things.” 

This was said with an air of perfect simplicity, in spite of a 
would-be anxious look in the ;brown eyes that there was no 
mistaking the truthfulness of the statement. 

Be this as it may, there was something so winning in the girl’s 
manner that Jerry restrained a smile which rose to his lips, drew 
himself up from his absurd attitude, twitched his cap off his 


head, with a motion of apology, and said heartily : 

“ And so you're one of us; I guessed as much—made a rough 
guess at that the first time I saw you, because (no doubt anxious 
to give his right one for the oh SMa for fear a wrong one 


should be taken), because I somehow guessed you weren’t the 
sort of girl to go in among those rough folks unless you went 
on business. But I didn’t expect to see you again so soon. When 
I heard we’d got a new hand on to take Madame Petite’s place 
I didn’t think it was you, although I might have guessed it, 
but even when you was, I—I like to be so busy when I am at 
work, that I didn’t notice.” And in a few minutes Jerry found 
himself chatting away quite at his ease with the stranger about 
the success of her late performance, and such matters relative 
to the business, in which he found her to have but little know- 
ledge, considering her skill in riding, but this she explained by 
telling frankly how hitherto she had always had her father to see 
after the matter for her—ah, hitherto—until that terrible time, 
just three months before this story opens, when a severe cold 
had stirred the treacherous seeds of consumption, and two short 
weeks had seen the feeble flame flicker and die out altogether. 
So much Jerry learnt in his few moments’ conversation with 
the girl—a conversation which was carried on much to the amuse- 
ment of some of the grooms who were standing by, who inquired 
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among themselves whether the new comer was a relative of the 
clown’s. 

“Cuss me, if I’ve ever seen him engaged so long with a woman 
before,” said Jones, busily engaged in plaiting the Emperor’s 
mane preparatory to the morrow’s performance—a process which 
was somewhat difficult, owing to the dislike evinced to it by that 
animal. ‘ Must be a relation.” 

* Bless'd if he ain’t precious lucky then. Wish I had a few 
relations half as good-looking and clever at the work! I’d make 
‘em keep me. Did you see how the guv’nor was keeping his eye 
on her. Madame Petite has made a {mess of it this time. By 
Jove! won’t Epsom fume.” And here followed some remarks 
of hardly a complimentary nature to the jockey. 

At the same moment Jerry’s supposed relation was saying, “I 
was so vexed about that slip of mine, it was so clumsy. Do you 
think Mr. Petman thought so?” 

“ Was it a slip?” said Jerry, whose quick eye had assured him 
to the contrary. “I thought,” he paused—it was no use troubling 
the girl with the knowledge that so soon she had made an enemy 
in the camp, and that one not a little to be feared. “I thought,” 
he went on, “ it was part of the show. Epsom has the trick him- 
self, but he daren’t use it too often.” 

“ Epsom,” said the girl; “ is he the jockey rider ?” 

“Yes, he was holding the balloon,” slipped out from Jerry, but 
he had no time to try and repair his blunder, as he imagined it, 
for as he spoke Epsom entered the ring. 

The scowl had not disappeared from his brow. He was evidently 
annoyed at the failure of his malicious trick to the young fancy 
rider. He glanced in her direction, favoured her with an ill-dis- 
guised scowl, which fortunately she did not see, and then crossing 
left the tent, no doubt to seek Madame Petite and consult with 
her upon the difficulties of the situation. 

Scarcely had he disappeared when the curtains parted again, 
and this time the ring-master entered. He also favoured the 
the two so earnestly in conversation with a languid glance out of 
his grey eyes, and then strolled up to them. 

*‘ Miss Hartzmann, I believe ?” 

At the sound of her name the girl started and turned from 
where she stood slowly drawing off her white gloves and chatting 
pleasantly to her companion. In reply to the ring-master’s ques- 
tion, she bent her head with that shy, graceful motion which dis- 
tinguished all her actions. 

“‘ Mr. Petman desires me to say that he will see you before you 
go. You will find him in the small tent at the entrance.” 

‘I thank you, and will go to him.” 
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In spite of the foreign accent which—(Jerry wondered why, 
but knew afterwards, that it was when the speaker was either 
nervous or excited )—was plainly distinguishable, the ring-master 
evidently did not recognise in the speaker a fellow-country- 
woman, and as he turned away, muttered half to himself, half 
aloud—* Auch ich war jung einst, traut auf meinen Stern um 
glaubt’ an Menschen.” 

The words, though evidently not so intended, fell upon the 
girl’s ears. She started, a sudden flush of rich, warm colour dyed 
her face, she made a step forward, and seeming to forget that in 
acknowledging she knew the import of his words she betrayed 
consciousness of their meaning, said, with childish eagerness, 
“You speak German. You come from my country.” 

The ring-master could not but smile at the question and tone. 
He was used to meeting people from his own country, who cer- 
tainly never evinced so much interest as this girl apparently felt. 
But it was impossible to look down at the little figure in its 
theatrical dress, which was yet so simple and pretty, and at the 
bright face with the look of expectant inquiry in the sweet brown 
eyes, and not feel not only the least little bit flattered by her 
interest, but also in a measure return it. 

This was something of the feeling which that one glance at the 
girl’s face aroused in the young ring-master; certainly he was 
nothing loth that on the ground of their nationality his acquain- 
tance should be so frankly claimed. 

He replied to the girl’s question in his own language, leaving 
her no room to doubt that her supposition was right. 

Nor, this done, did he seem very eager to end the conversa- 
tion; nay, rather lingered at her side, while Jerry, who thus 
found himself somewhat left out of the conversation, drew on 
one side, and for a moment watched the two, who saw in each 
other a friend because each came from the same country. 

And truly as they stood together they made no unfavourable 
picture—the young fellow, the dress of the ring becoming his 
figure to advantage, his whip still in hand—his head, with its 
crop of brown curls, bent in an attitude of listening—his handsome 
face bearing on it a look of languid interest which became it well, 
and showed it in contrast to the animated one of his companion, 
which, in spite of more than one effort on his part to obtain a 
good view, was kept persistently turned away from him. 

It was curious to notice the contrast in the girl’s manner to 
that of a few moments before. To Jerry she had been as frank 
and outspoken as if they had been old friends. As she stood 
before the young ring-master a sudden shyness seemed to have 
come over her. 
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She hardly once after that first time raised her eyes to his 
face; his were pretty freely bent down to meet her gaze had she 
done so. One hand was busily engaged in smoothing down the 
satin folds of her dress, the other half unconsciously fingered a 
string of golden pearls she wore twisted round her throat, and 
two things most betrayed her nervousness. Almost each time 
she spoke the plump white shoulders rose and fell under 
their covering of soft white lace ; while, from time to time, as the 
soft voice of her companion uttering the sound she seemed to 
drink in so greedily—that utterance of her own language—the 
bright flush in her face deepened to a sudden glow of warm 
crimson. 

Although at the time he did not know it, Jerry noted all these 
things, and by-and-by——_ But there, let the by-and-by care for 
itself. 

For a few moments Jerry watched the téte-d-téte which had 
grown out of his own with a stranger, then, satisfied that for her 
to have an ally in the young ring-master would considerably 
enhance the girl’s prospect of getting an engagement, he left the 
tent and proceeded to divest himself of his ring costume, and to 
uppear once more in the world in the ordinary dress of rational 
mortals, although he once said, “ 'There’s more fools wear light 
lavenders, frock coats, and top-hats than ever one sees in the 
ring or behind the footlights.” 

He saw no more of the little German girl that night, but if you 
ask me the strict truth, he did not wholly forget her existence, 
for on his way home more than once when a little figure, soberly 
clad in black, passed him, he strained his neck to catch a glimpse 
of the face beneath the bonnet or hat, whichever the case might 
be, as if half expecting to recognize in the wearer some one who 
was not very far from his thoughts. 

But each time he was disappointed. Miss Hartzmann had 
long before sought her humble lodgings in a totally different part 
of the town, where, if she dreamt at all, I fear I must own it was 
not the friendly, but certainly not handsome, face of the good- 
natured young clown that haunted her slumbers, if other better- 
favoured features did not trouble, or rather, shall I say kindle, in 
them a touch of romance. Whose they were I am not at liberty 
to say. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE following day it was officially announced by Mr. Petman that 
Fraulein Hartzmann had been added to his list of artistes. 
It was also whispered that Madame Petite had received notice 
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to the effect that her services would be dispensed with, but 
whether there was any truth in this latter statement it was hard 
to say. No one was admitted into the secrets of the great. 
manager, and the persons concerned kept their affairs to them- 
selves. 

Certain however it was that later on, when the lady in question 
had recovered from her indisposition, her recovery was not 
looked upon by her devoted friend and admirer with the kindli- 
ness one would have expected. As Will Breakneck expressed it, 
“it was easy to see that something was up with the pair.” 
Epsom’s manner was even more sulky and morose than usual, 
while the fancy rider appeared even more dull and dispirited 
than usual. But to return to our heroine. 

She was entering the tent prior to the commencement of 
the performance, on the day following that on which she first 
so luckily was able to be of use to the mighty Petman. 

Jerry, whose show came early on the bill, was, on her entrance, 
engaged, as was his custom, in preparing himself for his perform- 
ance by practising a few of his tricks in a corner. On the young 
girl’s entrance he ceased these and went to her side. 

She greeted him as frankly as on the day before, and accepted 
his congratulations on her engagement, and until the time came 
for Jerry to follow Madame Petite into the ring, the two chatted 
away as agreeably as though they had known each other all their 
lives. 

And this was my hero’s first introduction to the girl who, as 
will be seen, had so great an influence on his after life. 

When this influence first had birth it was difficult to say, but 
it certainly did arise, and lasted for as long as—but how long will 
be told later on. 

As we have seen, by mere chance the acquaintance was made, 
an acquaintance which ripened into an actual friendship ere long. 

How it happened, as I have said, Jerry even himself hardly 
knew. There was the chance meeting, when he, as he afterwards 
owned, had been fortunate enough to render her assistance, the 
lucky accident which had led to her engagement by the mighty 
Petman, her frank renewal of the acquaintance by selecting him 
for the cavalier of the moment, followed by a daily meeting during 
performance, in which her winning, almost childlike, simplicity 
showed itself in contrast to the not too striking manners of many 
of those around her. 

Yes, it was almost impossible to say how it began. Jerry 
never knew why it was that he got into the habit of wasting— 
(he called it so at first)—so much time after his performance ; he 
used to lounge about until Miss Hartzmann’s turn was near, solely 
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for the pleasure of wishing that young lady “ Good day,” to inquire 
after a removal from one town to the other, whether she had 
managed to find comfortable lodgings, to add a few remarks about 
the “ house,” and more often than not to drift into a light chat, in 
which he would exert himself to his utmost to be jolly, just for 
the sake of seeing the clear brown eyes sparkle and twinkle with 
fun, the prettiest little dimples in the world play round the girl’s 
mouth, which, in her efforts to be serious, she would draw down 
in the gravest manner, until suddenly the dimples got it all their 
own way and ran riot to the accompaniment of the clearest, most 
silvery laugh that ever charmed mortal earz, to the exclusion of 
all, perhaps, wiser thoughts, for it did charm one of its hearers, 
until he grew to love the sight and sound so well that—that—he 
was never happy unless it were near. 

But, as I have said, it was not all at once that this discovery 
was made; it dawned upon Jerry by degrees, until the real trath 
of the whole matter was forced upon him. 

It happened in this wise. 

You see, as [ have said, the little German girl had taken a great 
fancy to her rescuer, as she often called him, and as the months 
went by, so friendly did they become, that their relations assumed 
somewhat the warmth of brother and sister. 

Not very long after Lizette had joined the company, Jerry, by 
a skilful mancuvre, arranged that he should, as he styled it, 
* clown her act,” meaning by this that he should employ the in- 
tervals between her performance for his tricks. 

His reason for so doing at the time was, that his opinion of the 
new fancy rider’s prowess was such as, as he said “to insure the 
audience being in a good temper—a great thing for the success 
of his performance.” 

In time, however, this view of the transaction ceased to exist, 
for I am pretty well certain, had the general favour with which 
the said performance was looked upon been entirely withdrawn, 
he would have still retained his office. 

It. was curious to see how completely he took the young stranger 
under his wing; he was, the men often remarked, a good deal 
more concerned about her performance than his own, displaying 
the utmost anxiety until it was successfully concluded, watching 
the whole night after night, as though the agility and grace of 
the fairylike figure, in its dancing and bounding, never palled upon 
him, 

He fell into the way of himself escorting her into the ring, 
she, apparently, quite content, although this spoilt for him a good 
entrance in the way of a triple somersault, insisted—(an office 
which, until he resolutely asserted his right to it, was the cause 
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of some contention among his companions, all, save George 
Epsom, who scowled and swore under his breath every time this 
display of homage was made )—in assisting her on to her charger, 
always sure to make the most of this opportunity to whisper some 
laughing remark in her ear, accompanying it by an encouraging 
squeeze of the little foot, which, encased in the dainty white satin 
slipper, was entrusted to his hand. 

Often during his tricks he would manage to say a word to her 
now and again, quite content with her quick answering nod and 
smile, while, after much awkward manceuvring to gain the desired 
permission, he was allowed to see the young lady to her lodgings ; 
first, as a great privilege now and then, but soon it became the 
regular thing for the faithful cavalier to await his mistress’s coming 
outside the artistes’ door, from whence the queer couple—the 
daintily brought-up girl, with her own frail beauty, and tastes 
and manners which, but for her self-constituted protector—now she 
had lost the one whom nature had given her—must have found 
the way of life rough and hard to travel now she journeyed alone— 
and the young clown, whose learning had been such as he could 
pick up from his companions, who could, few of them, boast of 
having been to any better school ; who had struggled for himself 
from childhood, although his reputation as the son of a “ strong ” 
man made him more kindly treated than would otherwise have 
been the case; who had seen too much of life to have many fancies 
left, if ever such a thing existed in the very matter-of-fact mind 
of the young acrobat. 

Jerry’s life had been a singularly sober-tinted, not to say, dark 
one, without many gleams of light in it, and yet not all clouds; 
then had come this young stranger girl, and, on a sudden, there 
seemed to come a something into the grey gloom which altered 
the whole face of the earth, it seemed to him. 

And this was how he found it out. 

It was one very warm day in summer—for it took many months 
to ripen into friendship the singularly brought about acquaintance 
—the show was encamped in the little country town of Royston, 
where business for the past few days had been most flourishing. 

It was Saturday, and the mighty Petman had spent fully an 
hour of the morning in swearing at the hot weather, which had 
suddenly set in, and threatened almost entirely to spoil the last 
show. 

In spite, however, of this dismal foreboding on the part of the 
manager at the hour of performance the “house” was crowded 
to overflowing, not to say, suffocation, and the worthy magnate 
was thereby restored to his usual state of good humour. 

It so happened that a few days before, Lizette Hartzmann had, 
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during her performance, essayed a new trick which she had been 
wont to use with great success when, with her father, a member 
of the French Cirque. 

In this, on her first attempt, she had, for want of practice, 
failed, but determined to regain her old knack, set herself to gain 
the required use to the “act.” 

It was, after an usually long practice, that issuing from the 
tent the little German girl met Jerry, who noticing she looked 
pale and somewhat tired, proposed a quiet walk before the night’s 
show. 

To this Lizette consented, and the two had strolled off in the 
direction of the country, leaving the hurry and bustle of the 
town far behind. 

And here it was that Jerry first learnt what it was that had crept 
into his life and made it so sweet. 


(To be continued.) 





CRIES AND CRIERS. 


By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 


“Yum wella, wella, wop to men. Pot amen. Cheers to can. 
‘Yum wella, wella, wop to men.’” 

It is many years since I heard that cry, the crier being a 
pot and kettle tinker, a caner of chairs, and a mender of 
umbrellas. He was soldering a cooking utensil when, with the 
heedless audacity of beardless youth, I told him no one could 
understand what he meant by his cry. 

“Why don’t you call umbrellas to mend, instead of shouting, 
yum wella wella, wop to men ?” 

“ Well, young fluffy, I won’t introduce my pair of fives to your 
pair of peepers, ’cos you raw-cheekers don’t know what is 
manners. My cry has done pretty so-soish for this here party. 
Cos why? It’s a rouser for the whole pot-boiling of the people, 
and they all has a squint to see what it is, and anyone what has 
anything in my ways brings it out. When you have growed to 
your jaw what is worth a halfpenny shave, and if you take to a 
public line, just you get a cry what is a rouser, and I promise you, 
my young fluffy, it will fetch the halfpence, though so be there is 
no more head nor tail in it than you can find in an oyster without 
spectacles.” 

Often since my chin has become daily shaveable, I have been 
reminded that there is much sound sense in the advice of “ Yum 
wella wella wop to men.” What is the use of a cry unless it is 
a rouser? And loudness alone will not do; for a customary 
noise, however loud, is not rousing, since after awhile the ear 
ceases to notice it, and so some of us are undisturbed by the 
rushing, rumbling and shrieking of railway trains, or by the 
maddening din of street traffic, or by cock-crowing, or by donkey 
braying, or by the piano-thumping of little girls learning to 
murder music. The itinerant jobber, though bull-voiced, would 
not have excited attention by crying, “ Any umbrellas to mend ?” 
but he was heeded when he bellowed the novel cry, “ Yum wella 
wella, wop to men.” 

Therefore, oh criers, ye aspirants to wealth or fame, whether 
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you are political or social, or philosophic, or dramatic, or literary, 
or commercial, or financial, take care that your cry is a rouser, 
not only loud but also new. Most likely the fish in your basket 
is odorously antique, but do not ery, “ Stale fish, ob.” Also you 
may shout “ Live soles, oh” till you are hoarse, and do no trade, 
but cry “ Marine understandings ” or “ Piscatorial flats,” and you 
will have a rush of buyers. 

But this essay is written, not for the benefit of all sorts of 
criers, but to oblige my honourable friends, the political criers, 
Also my Rt. Hon. friends, for stump crying has lately become 
quite a right honourable recreation. And the writing of it was 
suggested by the following incident: 

In a semi-suburban district there is a tremendous drapery, 
furnishing, undertaking, millinery, tailoring, grocery, boot and 
shoeing, no-carat jewellery et cetera establishment. The firm is 
Kiddle and Co., and the founder of it, Mr. Aminidab Kiddle, 
began with a little shop and one youth and one young lady assis- 
tant. Now he has eigh- een adjoining shops, and I suppose about 
a hundred and fifty assistants. He has made his little shop an 
enormous concern by always selling off under cost price. Kiddle 
and Co. have a winter sale, and a spring sale, and a summer sale, 
and an autumn sale, and in between the season sales there are sales 
of fire salvage, or wreck salvage, or bankrupt stocks. In fact, 
Kiddle and Co. are always having a sale except during brief 
intervals when I suppose they are cutting the remnants, or 
slightly damaging the goods for the next awful sacrifice. Every 
article is marked in plain figures at from 90 to 110 per cent. off 
cost price. Oh, it is not a joke about the 110 per cent. off cost 
price, but it being pointed out to Mr. Aminidab Kiddle that it was 
going a little too far, and rather suggested that his customers 
were paid to buy. He now draws the line at 992 per cent. off 
the wholesale. 

Mr. Kiddle honoured me with a call. He arrived from his 
place in a brougham, quite an awful sacrifice, regardless-of-cost 
brougham ; and the driver, in respect to the livery, matched the 
vehicle. Within an hour my next-door neighbour sent her 
compliments and hoped I was better and that it was not catching. 
As arule the only carriages that stop in the street I assist to 
inhabit are medical, and that explains why my neighbour, who 
speaks of herself as “the mother of eight, besides two sets of 
lodgers,” being so anxious about my health. 

The virgin who does my steps once a week for twopence let him 
in. A florid gentleman, fair to the view, and got up in an awful 
sacrifice, regardless-of-cost style. 

“T am Mr. Aminidab Kiddle, the Mr. Kiddle of Kiddle and Co. 
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I am told you are a public writer in the political line, and I 
happen to want something in that department.” 

I bowed respectfully and-pointed to a chair. I saw my distin- 
guished visitor glance at and value my suite which I had bought 
in a road near Oxford Street for six guineas “ as advertised.” 

The chair creaked as Mr. Kiddle sat on it, and I observed that 
there was not the same wear in the modern furniture as in the old. 

“And I am glad of it,” said Mr. Kiddle, “and I hope there 
will be less. Ancient wear don’t suit modern progress. Short 
wear, quick tear, is my maxim, sir, for it promotes that activity 
of demand for the products of wage-paid industry which conduces 
to the prosperity and the happiness of the toiling million.” 

“T see, Mr. Kiddle. Bad work and plenty of it.” 

“ Sir, I call it bad work, and shameful work, and cruel work for 
workmen to deprive their successors of a fair demand for labour. 
In the interest of trade, for the sake of the workmen, and as a 
true philanthropist, short wear, quick tear is one of my leading 
principles. What do you think of ‘ short wear, quick tear’ as 
an electioneering cry ?” 

“ It has a practical sound about it.” 

“Of course it has, sir. Aminidab Kiddle is a practical man. 
And Sir Kiddle & Co. are a practical emporium. At our 
establishment we never give the farthing in change, but a 
paper of pins instead of the smallest coin. Well, sir, the paper 
of pins costs about the third of a farthing, so there is a direct 
profit of three quarters of a farthing by our plan. Is that the 
only profit? No, sir, there is a further benefit to the firm and 
also a benefit to the industrial classes. The pins are of a sort 
that tear, and thus cause a brisker demand for our fabrics, and 
consequently a greater demand for manufacturing labour. I 
really think ‘ short wear, quick tear’ would be a telling cry.” 

“Precisely. But would not the other side, your political op- 
ponents, chaff about going to Kiddle and Co. for short wear and 
quick tear ?” 

“You are right, sir,” said Mr. Kiddle, “ for the first duty is the 
weal of your house and next the public weal. You will have 
gathered, sir, from the observations which I have addressed to you 
that I intend to be in the next parliament.” 

“I congratulate the next parliament,” said I. 

“Sir, though I began my career without capital, I have now a 
fortune put by, and the business of Kiddle and Co., which brings 
in a grand income, quite equal to keeping up a title if the founder 
of the firm was raised to the Upper House, wants very little of my 
own personal looking after. So I can afford to serve my country 
and to introduce my family into the high social sphere to which 
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a seat is the door. Until I was a monied party I never thought of 
going into parliament, and I would not have gone into my vestry 
only there are wheels in wheels, and: local influence could be 
turned to the account of our establishment. Ambition afore duty 
is not the principle of Aminadab Kiddle. No, sir, the first duty 
is the weal of your house, and he who does not provide hand- 
somely for his household, or anyhow strive and do his best to get 
a tip-top genteel establishment, is worse than an infidel and a 
traitor. That, sir, is Scripture.” 

It occurred to me that it was a very free rendering of Scripture 
as Mr. Kiddle eyed my curtains with a reproving glance. They 
are short and narrow, and despite profuse starching and ingenious 
pinning to make them set forward, they can hard!y be seen from 
the street. But Mr. Kiddle ought to have looked kindly on them, 
for they were bought at one of Kiddle and Co.’s awful sacrifice 
sales for two shillings and elevenpence-threefarthings, the original 
cost being thirty-seven shillings and sevenpence-halfpenny as per 
manufacturer’s invoice. 

“T am going to put up for my borough,” continued Mr. Kiddle, 
“and I want you to supply me with two or three taking cries. 
Business is business, and I shall pay you liberal. I don’t mind a 
fiver for two or three cries, and say the jottings for two or three 
speeches into the bargain.” 

With sweetest suavity I explained to the awful-sacrifice, 
regardless-of-cost, perpetual selling-off de omnibus dealer that I 
did not do the sort of business he proposed. 

Mr. Kiddle rolled his eyes round the room, pausing at my cur- 
tains, and coming to a full stop at my shelf ornaments, which are 
of painted glass, and were picked up quite a bargain for sixpence- 
three farthings amongst the oddments at a Kiddle and Co. awful 
sacrifice, combined bankruptcy and fire and wreck salvage sale. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Kiddle in a voice he intended to be sarcastically 
withering, “if I was rich as water cresses I shouldn’t be above 
making a lawful fiver nor a lawful penny if it paid me to do it, 
that is to say, if I couldn’t make more by doing something 
else. However, if you won’t sell I can’t buy.” 

I assured my under-cost visitor, who evidently confounded 
Croesus with the breakfast and tea watery vegetable, that whilst I 
could not do the business he proposed, I should have much 
pleasure in discussing the cry question with him. 

*T accept the offer, though often things which are given away 
really for nothing ain’t often worth more than they cost. We 
sometimes sell gloves and other articles for glory, that is, without 
profit, as bait, but we don’t give them away, and when we announce 
that at our great sale of this or that ten thousand sets of real sable 
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will be literally given away, it only means that we shall give a lot 
of show for a little money. But to come to our point, sir. Can 
you introduce to my notice one or two taking cries ?” 

“ What are your political principles, Mr. Kiddle ?” 

“ You mean on what principles shall I stand. I have not quite 
decided. East Stucco is a new district with a squash of new 
electors, and it is not easy to predict how it will go.” 

“ But surely, Mr. Kiddle, you have some views of your own ?” 

“ Suppose I have, what of it? An M.P. should represent the 
majority of the constituency for which he sits, and whatever are 
the principles of the majority should be his principles. However, 
I know that East Stucco is rather evenly mixed and the candidate 
ought to be ditto. You understand me, sir? A politician with a 
complete and full assortment of all sorts of principles, so as to 
please blue whilst you tickle yellow.” 

“IT see. Radical principles and Conservative measures, or Con- 
servative principles and Radical measures. But that’s a stale game.” 

* But it will suit East Stucco and it will suit me. My principles 
are Radical, my policy is moderate Liberal, and my sentiments are 
Conservative. So I can quite conscientously support any party. Sir, 
I always obey my conscience, and my conscience rewards me by 
always being on the side of my interest. Yes, sir, with Aminidab 
Kiddle interest don’t sit on conscience, and conscience don’t sit 
on interest.” 

“ Then, Mr. Kiddle, I will venture to suggest some cries for 
you. If you stand as a Conservative your cry should be ‘ The Old 
Constitution and New Physic,’which is equivalent to Tory principles 
and Radical measures. If you stand as a Liberal your cry might 
be, ‘The Middle, the whole Middle, and nothing but the Middle,’ 
and at your meetings your supporters might shout, ‘Up with 
Kiddle and the Middle; and down with Radical jowl and Tory 
tail!’” 

* But would not that offend the Rads and the Tories ?” 

“Only the extreme sections, and you can’t cry ‘ The whole fish,’ 
for that would offend the Middlers as well as the Jowlers and the 
Tailers. If you stand as a Radical your cry might be ‘ Millions 
for the million,’ or ‘ Property for the people,’ and if it were not 
for the conflicting interest of Kiddle and Co. ‘Short wear, quick 
tear’ would be a desirable supplementary cry.” 

“ And suppose I stand as an independent ?” 

“Then ‘ Yum wella wella, wop to men’ might be your cry.” 

“ That sounds well, but it is too foreign for East Stucco. What 
does it mean ?” 

“It is gibberish for ‘ Umbrellas to mend.’ Ah, what do you 
say to ‘The people’s gingham ’?” 
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“JT think I shall stand as a Radical and cry ‘ Millions for the 
million,’ or ‘Property for the people.’ And, sir, if the people 
know how to trade, they do get millions and property, and if they 
don’t know how to trade they won’t and don’t deserve to. Yes, I 
think I shall stand as a Radical, though Mrs. Kiddle fancies that 
the Radical colour don’t get into the tip-top circles.” 

“With all due deference to Mrs. Kiddle, I assure you she is 
mistaken. If you are a pleasant pliable Radical, willing to 
sweet-sauce Liberalism and to fish-sauce Toryism, that is, to run 
with the Radicals but also to see-saw with the Liberals and hold 
with the Conservatives, you may shake hands with a duke and 
be smiled at by a duchess.” 

“ That settles the question. I shall stand as a Radical and take 
pledges all round.” 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Kiddle, remarking that the candidate is the 
pledger and the constituency takes in the pledges ; and that com- 
pletes the business, unless it suits the pledger to redeem.” 

My awful sacrifice visitor went away resolved to woo the electors 
of East Stucco as a Radical, but I have since heard that he has 
almost changed his mind, being informed that probably the Radi- 
cals are ina minority, and he is considering whether he will stand 
as a Conservative with the cry of “The Old Constitution and the 
New Physic,” cr as a Liberal with the cry of “The Middle, the 
whole Middle, and nothing but the Middle.” Hurrah, hurrah for 
Kiddle and the Middle, and down with Radical jowl and Tory 
tail.” 

I once had an interesting conversation with a dog-stealer, who 
had just gone through a serious trouble which had involved the 
cutting of his hair at the cost of the county. He was thirsty and 
coinless, and he availed himself of my invitation to benefit the 
National Exchequer at my expense. After a pint of bitter dashed 
with stout, and three three’s of Irish cold, he became confidentially 
communicative, and the more so as I promised to be his “ Without 
Security Loan Society ” to the tune of half-a-crown. 

‘Success in my profession, which I mean to cut, mostly depends. 
upon a cove being up to calling unbeknown animals by the cries 
they take to. Unless they take to you and follow easy it’s no go, 
and without the right sort of cry the dog won’t come, and it’s all 
a spec what sort of cry will hocus an unbeknown one. Some are 
took in by whistling, some by coaxing, and some is nabbed with 
the cry of meat. Sometimes I’ve watched for days till I have 
found out the cry the animal answers to, and then the nabbing is 
certain. But where you don’t know the cry that will tickle the 
animal the nabbing is all a spec.” 
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The experience of the dog stealer illustrates the present position 
of our politicians. Not only have party policies become much and 
confusedly commingled, but also there are two millions of new, or 
as the dog stealer would describe them, unbeknown electors. 
Consequently all the criers are much perplexed to discover taking 
cries. I have done what I could for Mr. Aminidab Kiddle, the 
honourable candidate for East Stucco. If I can assist other 
honourable candidates I shall be delightedtodoso. I rejected Mr. 
Aminidab Kiddle’s fiver, but if grateful parties choose to send me 
testimonials I may be induced to accept them as patriotic 
offerings. There is no social indecorum in accepting a party 
present. Plate is pretty, but I prefer gratitude in an imme- 
diately pocketable form. Political gratitude is, however, generally 
verbal or payment for future service. 

The Outs have to grapple with an exceptional difficulty. The 
strong weapon of an opposition is adverse criticism, but what can 
be said against a five months’ old Ministry? Denunciation of 
the new broom must be feeble and consequently ineffective. 
Nothing is so uniting as opposition, because the differences of 
opinion are set aside in a combined effort to expose the errors of 
the Ins. On the other hand nothing is so disuniting as a 
declaration of policy, and that is why an opposition declines to 
announce a policy. An attempt was made to unite the conflicting 
sections of the Outs by the ery of “ The Old Umbrella,” but it has 
already failed, and some other cry must be adopted. The object 
of the umbrella was too manifest, the net was spread in the sight of 
the bird; for the intent was plainly to get men who disagreed on 
vital questions of policy to agree to stand together under the 
comprehensive Fox’s frame gingham of the party chief. “Our 
Old Buffer ” would be, so far us the phrase goes, an excellent cry 
for the mob; but a buffer suggests a policy of collisions, and the 
other side would be sure to shout “The New Driver and no 
collisions.” The ery, “ Beggars on Horseback,” would probably 
repel as many as it attracted, and “Every Man his own Land- 
lord” would sound too much like a building society advertise- 
ment. “The Old Road and the New Express” would be too sug- 
gestive of Conservatism. “The Liberal Ship and the Radical 
Chart” would perhaps be a fairly efficacious cry. The Liberals 
would say they were safe in the old ship, and the Radicals would 
be content with a Radical course and not care about the ship being 
Liberal. But still there are objections to that cry. It might be 
regarded as an avowed compromise of principles and a coalition 
for office. An indefinite, loud and novel cry is required. During 
an American presidential election the cry of “ Down with the loco 
foco crew” was very successful. No one knew the meaning of 
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loco foco, and that was all the better. I suggest to the 
Opposition the ery of “ Yum wella wella, wop to men.” It will 
be rousing, it can be applied to any principles or measures, and 
men who disagree as to this or that policy can agree to cry, “ Yum 
wella-wella,wop to men.” If it does not in all cases unite, it will 
in no case divide, and it may act as aspell-binding incantation on 
some of the new electors. 

If the Yum wella wella woppets had to suggest a cry 
for the Conservatives they would propose “The Goose Step,” 
or “See-saw,” that is, they would insinuate movement without 
progress, or “Progress by Pushing,” meaning that the Con- 
servatives did not move except when they were compelled to 
do so by pressure. But it will not do to go to the foe for a cry. 
“‘ Growth and Grafting” would set forth a Conservative policy, but 
it would hardly be a cry to attract Liberal and Radical waverers, 
and the main purpose of a cry is to get recruits. “Development 
and not Destruction” is rather too long worded for a popular cry 
and not go-a-head enough to lure the democratic doubtfuls. 
“ Ancient Institutions and Modern Progress” is a little nearer 
the mark. “ Monarchy and Democracy—lImperial Sway and 
Popular Rule” would catch the waverers, but it might shock old- 
fashioned Conservatives. But to be sure old-fashioned Con- 
servatives are now used to being shocked, to being so educated by 
crammers, that they hold to-day what they repudiated yesterday. 

That is no reproach to them or to their crammers. An un- 
teachable party would soon become powerless. To-day is not 
yesterday, and we must do to-day what to-day requires. 

The Tory who imagines that he can deal with to-day as if it 
were yesterday is as foolish as the politician who imagines that 
to-day is the time for dealing with to-morrow, and flatters himself 
he is law-making for unborn generations. Well, unborn genera- 
tions, like bachelors’ wives, are easily governed. But in politics, as 
in other matters, “ sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof” is 
an admonition of which we should be most mindful, and he who 
takes thought for to-morrow, or he who tries to treat the time 
present as if it were the dead past, blunders egregiously and 
generally mischievously. 

“Monarchy and Democracy—Imperial Sway and Popular Rule,” 
is long enough for a programme, and so not crisp enough for His 
Majesty the Million. “The Tory Fiddle and Popular Tunes ” would 
be crisp, but I know of a Joseph who would be poking fun anent the 
Tory fiddle. What does the Carlton think of “Hurrah for the 
Sociable Tricycle,” or “ Free and Easy for All?” 

Only do let us forthwith have some party cries so that we may 
be less bored by the cries of the isters and the ismists. Marriage 
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with your mother-in-law’s other daughters, or a second fall of 
man—Local option or universal delicious trimmings — Down 
with the Lords or the crack of doom—A residential farm for 
everybody or red rioting — Disestablish the State Church or 
national squash—Abolish vaccination or behold the decadence of 
the Englishrace—Female suffrage or Imperial disruption, and scores 
of other cries, which may be summarised as “ My Pill or perdi- 
tion.” Alas for the marvellous lung power of these ister and ismist 
criers. They distract the day and disturb the night. But oh, 
my zealous compatriots, does it never occur to you that the duty 
of Parliament is to legislate for the nation, and to chose and 
supervise the Government of the Empire, and that the function 
of a member of Parliament is not to vote for a special measure, 
but to act as a representative in respect to all measures and all 
governmental questions? Well, fellow-electors, if you will have 
pledges, so be it. As I told Mr. Aminidab Kiddle, the pledgers 
are not bound to redeem their pledges unless it suits them to 
do so, and that is not often the case. But oh, ye isters and ismists, 
your cries are bewildering, and I hope they will soon be drowned 
by party cries. When the Conservatives roar “ Hurrah for the Soci- 
able Tricycle,” or “Free and Easy for All,” and the Opposition 
yells, “ Yum wella wella, wop to men,” your minor cries will not 
be heard amidst the din. I have only to add, that I do not 
object to Mr. Kiddle’s “Short wear, quick tear,” but I strongly 
recommend “ Yum wella wella, wop to men.” And I have just 
been mentally struck with a vernacular cry for the Ins, “ Okey 
pokey cram, and no more flim, flam, sham.” Any sort of Tory 
can be okey pokey, and denounce flim, flam, sham, and waverers 
may prefer “okey, pokey, cram,” to “ yum wella wella, wop to 
men.” 

Ah, if the Carlton, and the Reform, and the Caucus know how I 
have been brain sweating to invent cries for them I should be 
honoured with appreciative cheques that would enable me to re- 
furnish my reception room and dispense with Kiddle curtains,. 
Kiddle ornaments, and a six-guinea suite “ as advertised.” In case 
there should be an independent candidate I have thought of a ery 
for him; “ Live and let live, and down with the murder and 
suicide policies.” It is not a crisp cry, but that is of no conse-. 
quence in this instance, because an independent candidate does not 
propose to get votes by ear-tickling or ear-drumming. 
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“ WHERE are the snows of yester-year?” Mountaineering is a 
dangerous pursuit ; but it is also a most delightful one, and it 
attracts to itself men of culture and imagination. Not that all 
mountaineers can be included in this description. Many men 
climb who are impelled by simple vanity, or actuated by merely 
muscular ambition ; but a glance ata list of leading mountaineers 
will prove that the exciting pursuit—call it even sport—attracts 
men of high culture and of rare mental qualities. Carlyle says, 
“Yes, truly, it is a great thing for a nation that it get an articu- 
late voice ; that it produce a man who will speak forth melodiously 
what the heart of it means. .... The Czar of all the Russias, 
he is strong, with so many bayonets, Cossacks, cannons; but he 
cannot yet speak.” That which is true of a nation is also true of 
a human pursuit, and mountaineering can speak, has spoken 
forth, melodiovsly what the heart of it means. Alpine literature 
is a worthy exponent of the noble Alpine effort—an effort which 
strives after health and joy; which bestows a rare high mental 
delight ; which requires a brave heart, firm nerves, good wind, 
iron muscles; which exercises all faculties of courage, endurance, 
foresight, skill; and which rewards hard labour with the purest 
imaginative rapture. No—mountaineering will not cease upon 
the elevated earth while Englishmen retain their energy and 
enterprise, their love of excitement and adventure, their contempt 
of danger, their feeling for ideal delights. A part, at least, of 
the joy of climbing consists in triumphing over danger as well as 
over difficulty. Danger may—-sometimes—be evaded, may always 
be overcome; but in mountaineering it does and must exist, and 
it is certain that the fewest accidents happen to the best, the 
best trained, and the most practised and skilful mountaineers. 
Mountaineering is a craft ; and when this fact is ignored need- 
less danger is heedlessly incurred. It is skilled labour; and no 
man can be called a mountaineer until he shall have served a 
patient apprenticeship to its many phases of subtle work and wise 
VOL. XXXVII. q 
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daring. He must have been taught and trained upon the moun- 
tains themselves. He must have studied the art under good 
guides; he must have won a wide experience of the dangers to be 
surmounted, and of the true way of surmounting them—the man 
who has risen through apprenticeship to mastery is alone worthy 
to be called a mountaineer. Many qualities, both mental and 
physical, are required to make a mountaineer, and these qualities 
must be developed by patient practice and by long-enduring 
study. Not every man who has “ done” a mountain is a moun- 
taineer. 

The Alpine season of 1882 has been one of the saddest and 
most terrible on record. The mountains have always claimed 
their victims. Not with impunity can all men strive to conquer 
their summits, to affront their perils. Proud and cruel, they take 
vengeance upon the vain, the incompetent, the rash, the thought- 
less; and many a Swiss grave-yard contains a record of. their 
terrors, a warning of their power. Since the Alpine Club began 
its career of active conquest, almost each season has had to 
record some terrible misadventure. There was that most tragic 
of all fatal accidents on the occasion of the first ascent of the 
dreadful Matterhorn ; there was the wholesale misadventure on 
Mont Blanc, in which eleven persons miserably perished, suc- 
cumbing to starvation, frozen by deadly cold, surrounded by mist, 
and overwhelmed by snow storms. The list of all the fatal 
occurrences in the Alps is a long one, and it were too sad a task 
to deal with it here; but it may be affirmed, in serious sadness, 
that no season has surpassed that of 1882 in the terror of its 
deaths or in the character of some of its victims. One old member 
of the Alpine Club, a dear friend of mine, with whom I have done 
a great deal of Alpine work, writes: “It is fortunate you are not 
here yourself. More miserable weather I have never known in 
the Alps. Since coming out we have had only one fine day, on 
which we got over the Brunegg-horn from Gruben to Randa, and 
now [13th September] it is snowing hard. Mountains impracti- 
cable for a long time. .... Melchior {[Anderegg] thanks you 
for your kind messages, which he reciprocates. He tells me that 
it has been a wretched season in Switzerland in every way ; crops 
bad and potatoes diseased. Seiler [landlord of the Zermatt 
Hotels| not very’ cheerful about their season—not so many 
English as usual. .... The road to St. Nicholas impassable in 
consequence of weather. .... As in each case [of the accidents 
of the year} everybody was killed, the causes can be only con- 
jectured.” Another Alpine Club man, the friend and companion 
of Mr. Penhall, writes: “I have attended three funerals in 
Switzerland in nine days.” He, generally so light-hearted and 
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cheerful, is saddened and is sobered by the weary time and by its 
many deaths. A terrible year in the Alps! Usually one thinks, 
in elation and in joy, of the glistening white peaks standing out 
in loftiness of purity against the deep blue summer sky ; and the 
image is one of hope, of beauty, and of rapture; but this year all 
the sunny azure is overcanopied by a dark funeral pall. “ Hung 
be the heavens with black” for this fatal and gloomy season of 
1882. 

“Tt may be silence suiteth best,” or so, in some melancholy 
moment, one thinks and feels; but yet such disasters contain 
lessons ; the living are taught by the dead: and some attempt at 
an analysis of the string of fatal accidents of this year may teach 
and warn future years. A knowledge of the true principles of 
mountaineering, of the wisdom that should guide our valour to 
act in safety, may be of profit to the climber and of interest to 
the public. Let us endeavour, among conjecture that has not yet 
been wholly threshed out, which, in some instances, must ever re- 
main conjecture, to ascertain, so far as may be, the causes of such 
terrible disasters, and the extent to which they were preventible. 
There is no survivor of any one of the great accidents of 1882. 
No living voice can ever tell the tale of death. Still, a long ac- 
quaintance with the mountains in all their sublime solitudes and 
in all their secret recesses will enable us to arrive, in most cases, 
at the broad probable truths of the sad events. To those that 
hold that men have no right to climb mountains ; that the dangers 
are so imminent as to render difficult ascents wholly unwarrant- 
able, it may be shown that analysis of the appalling death acci- 
dents of 1882 might yet prove that further precaution, that greater 
knowledge of the true laws of mountaineering, might possibly have 
prevented some of the saddest cases. 

The first fatal accident, in order of date, is that of Professor 
Balfour, of Cambridge, and of his guide, Johann Petrus, of 
Stahlden. 

This occurred on the 19th July, on the Aiguille Blanche, which is 
a spur or buttress of Mont Blanc, on the Courmayeur side of the 
great mountain. The Aiguille is connected with the bulk of Mont 
Blanc by means of a steep snow aréte, which could only be safely 
traversed when the snow should be in reasonably good order. 

It is certain that when Professor Balfour started to do the Ai- 
guille the snow was in a dangerous condition. Emile Rey, a well- 
known guide, had explored the mountain with a view to an ascent 
with another English gentleman, but found the snow so insecure 
that he declined the attempt. Rey, 1 am informed, expressed his 
views fully to the Professor, who had requested Rey to accompany 
him on the expedition. This Rey wholly refused to do, alleging 
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that the snow was in a too dangerous state. Petrus was more 
rash, and, in spite of his knowledge of Rey’s exploration he con- 
sented to go alone with the Professor. There is no evidence to 
show that Petrus remonstrated with his employer or pointed out 
the danger of the expedition. Professor Balfour had not, I am 
informed, fully recovered from an attack of typhoid fever, and 
cannot have been at his best of force and stamina. The two, 
Herr and guide, started for the Aiguille, and were never again 
seen alive. As they did not return, and could not be heard of, a 
search party went out from Courmayeur, and on the Sunday 
morning, when the searchers had reached the rocks between the 
Glacier de Brouilliard and the Glacier de Fresney, they found— 
just beneath the steep snow aréte—the bodies of the two victims. 
The cause of the fall cannot be exactly known; but it is never- 
theless highly likely that there must have been a fatal slip, pro- 
bably on insecure snow. And so perished, in early manhood, a 
lamented man of singular talent and of high promise, and a poor 
guide who, if rash, atoned for his error with his life. 

Now this accident ought never to have happened. The lives 
lost were wasted lives; heedlessly thrown away. Oh, the pity of 
it! Professor Balfour ought not to have started on the expedi- 
tion; or if, in despite of Rey’s warning, he would go, he ought 
to have taken a second guide. One man cannot save another in 
case of a bad slip, on unsafe snow, on the long spine of a steep 
and sharp Kamm composed of loose and probably fresh-fallen 
snow. Again,if Professor Balfour had insisted upon the attempt, 
his guide should have absolutely refused to go with him, and 
should have dissuaded his Herr from the expedition. Had poor 
Petrus done his duty we should not now be mourning the loss of 
such a man as Balfour and the death of an unfortunate guide. 
Neither Melchior Anderegg nor Christian Almer would have gone ; 
nor would they have allowed an employer to start upon so unwise 
an undertaking. The Professor may not have had enough ex- 
perience to read the signs of the mountains ; but he had Rey’s 
warning and he should have had Petrus’ refusal. Often a guide, 
when poor, will risk much in the hope of gain ; and certainly reck- 
less expeditions do, sometimes, come off without a fatal result ; but 
the Aiguille Blanche accident need never have occurred, and the 
fatal issue, though a matter for regret, can scarcely be a matter 
of wonder. 

The next sad case is that of Mr. Penhall and his guide 
Andreas Maurer, who perished together on the 3rd August on 
the Wetterhorn. I have ascended the Wetterhorn, with Melchior 
Anderegg and with Christian Lauener, and I have in my mind’s 
eye those “avalanche couloirs,” or snow gullies, of the beautiful 
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mountain, near to one of which, according to the published account, 
the accident must have happened. The bodies were found on a 
spot on a snow corridor, which had obviously been swept by an 
avalanche, but they were not embedded in snow. 

It is recorded by a competent gentleman, a surgeon and a 
mountaineer, Mr. Howard Barrett, who was at the time at Grindel- 
wald, and who assisted in the search, that the night in which 
Mr. Penhall started “ was far from fine, and that the weather had 
not been, for some time previously, at all good.” The bodies 
were brought down to Grindelwald, and Mr. Penhall will rest in 
its churchyard, near to the remains of the Rey. Julius Elliott, 
who was killed on the grim Schreckhorn. 

Now, as to the causes of this melancholy accident. Only a 
very good man, and then, in fairly fine weather, should attempt 
an ascent of the Wetterhorn with one guide. Mr. Penhall had 
only poor Maurer with him. The presence of another guide 
would have lessened the probability of accident, although such 
an avalanche as that caused by such weather would have also 
destroyed the party, even if a second guide had been added to it. 
In conclusion, it seems clear that the weather was too bad for 
an attack upon such a snow-mountain. “For some time pre- 
viously,” it seems, the weather had been unfavourable, and that 
means large masses of loose, freshly-fallen, dangerous snow in 
the coulows. Melchior Anderegg or Christian Almer would not, 
I fancy, have started in such weather to ascend such a mountain. 
Poor Maurer, whom I knew, a cheery, sanguine man, should have 
dissuaded his Herr; and Mr. Penhall was not wise in attempting, 
especially with only one guide, and after a long spell of bad 
weather, to make the ascent. Both mountaineer and guide have, 
however, paid dearly for a want of greater mountaineering 
caution. 

A man inisses his train and curses his gods. The train starts, is 
smashed to pieces, and every one in it is killed. Then the man, 
in gratitude and in awe, withdraws his curses, as he sees what 
a curse was withdrawn from him. A man who is prevented by 
any chance from joining an Alpine expedition which turns out 
fatally may well be filled with gratitude and awe. 

Having thus briefly touched upon the accidents upon the 
Aiguille Blanche and the Wetterhorn, we have next to consider 
the one which occurred upon the Dent Blanche. 

On the 11th August, Mr. Gabbett, of Durham, with the well- 
known Joseph Lochmatter, and Lochmatter’s son—the latter a 
young guide of nineteen—started from Zermatt, to sleep at the 
Stockje hut, in order, on the following day, to ascend the Dent 
Blanche. Here we have two guides with one traveller, a prudent 
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arrangement; and the weather appears to have been fine.’ The 
party duly reached the Stockje hut (I have been there several 
times), and while waiting in the hut, before starting, met another 
party, consisting of Mr. Percival Baker and his guides, who had 
descended to the Stockje, en route for Zermatt, after completing 
the ascent of the Dent Blanche. 

When Mr. Baker’s party was on the very bad rocks, beneath the 
summit of the mountain, they found on them a good deal of 
water, caused by melted ice—this, when the sun was on the rocks 
—i.e., when Mr. Baker was there—would be only water; but 
when Mr. Gabbett should attain, early in the day, to the same 
place, this water would most likely be all ice, and ice would 
render the place desperately dangerous. The fact of this water 
having been found upon those rocks would seem to have been 
mentioned to Mr. Gabbett. 

The chief difficulty and prime danger in an ordinary ascent of 
the Dent Blanche consists in having to traverse the rocky face 
of the mountain—which is always a laborious, difficult hill to 
climb—just below the summit, and consequently very high up; 
so that a fall from the face must necessarily be terrible and fatal. 
Melchior once told me that he would not go upon the Dent 
Blanche when there should be snow or ice in the rocky face just 
beneath the peak. There is so little hand or foot-hold upon 
that bit of rock, that the rocks, to be at all safe, should be 
absolutely free from ice or snow; and should be dry and firm. 
Two years ago—in a year in which the Dent Blanche was never 
ascended—I wanted very much to attempt it, but three first- 
class guides told me that it was quite impracticable, that they 
would have nothing to do with it, and that I ought not to think 
of trying. Having experience enough to repose full confidence 
in such authorities—who were advising honestly and disin- 
terestedly—I abandoned the idea, and left the dangerous moun- 
tain alone; but if I had been reckless or inexperienced, I could 
have found reckless and inexperienced guides, who would have 
undertaken the expedition, with—perhaps—fatal results. But 
to return to Mr. Gabbett and his guides. They started—and 
did not return. Once more a searching party was organized ; 
and it is noteworthy that Imboden, a great guide, foretold at 
once the spot at which the bodies would be found, and led the 
searching party straight to the place at which the ghastly remains 
of Herr, and of father and son, were found, most terribly muti- 
lated, having fallen from, it is believed, some place a little below 
the summit, and having descended a distance, says Mr. Lefroy, of 
some 4,000 feet. Again no survivor, and no complete record! 
Whether the fall occurred on the ascent or on the descent can 
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never be positively known, though it seems clear that it. did 
happen just. where it might have been expected to happen. But 
it must always remain a matter of doubt whether the fatal fall 
were, or were not, caused by ice ;—or whether it happened on the 
face or on the aréte. Sometimes a guide will take his own son, 
as second guide, when he would not care to take the same youth, 
if that youth were the son of another man. 

On that dreadful face, and on the last aréte, under the top of 
the Dent Blanche, there are long, wide, high, smooth rocks, with 
but slight holding on them (and such depths below), and a moun- 
taineer has to drop down from bad rocks into equally bad rocks 
below. It is obvious that no ice is wanted there !—and it is clear 
that one man cannot be relied upon to support another. who may 
slip. The place is always dangerous, and often may be fatal. 
What then were the causes of this sad misadventure? Pre- 
cautions had been taken; an old experienced guide was leading, 
and he had another, or second guide. The weather at starting was 
fine. 

The answer is—that when the partys heard Mr. Baker’s de- 
scription of the water on the upper rocks, the expedition ought to 
have been abandoned: or that, when they attained nearly to the 
top, if they found ice upon the rocks, they ought to have turned 
back. Melchior Anderegg or Christian Almer would, I believe, 
then certainly have refused to advance further; nor ‘would any 
urging on the part of any traveller have induced them to proceed. 
It is possible that poor Lochmatter may not have heard Mr. 
Baker's account ; but he possibly found upon the rocks the causes 
that would probably induce a dangerous slip. Want of caution in 
proceeding, or want of resolution to turn back. 

Such were the three great and fatal accidents which have made 
the Alpine season of 1882 distinctly memorable in sadness and in 
gloom. It is a peculiarity of the cases of this year that not one 
man has ever escaped to tell the tale of death and woe. All, 
guides and Herren, have perished together; and we have to guess 
the causes and the details of these melancholy events. It would 
seem that poor Lochmatter may have had a time, dreadful, if 
short, of anticipatory certainty of a coming fall; and he must 
have known what the issue of a fall from the topmost rocks of the 
Dent Blanche would lead to. His wrist was terribly indented by 
a tremendous strain upon the rope. Probably he made, too late, 
some desperate effort to recover the effects of a fatal slip; but 
whether his son, or his Herr, slipped upon those treacherous rocks 
will never be known. In this,as in the other cases,the real cause 
of the mishap can only be a matter of hypothesis. 

I have seen, and heard from, certain old friends and Alpine 
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companions, men who were in Switzerland when the accidents 
occurred, and I have been struck by the tone of depression and 
sadness with which they regard that season and its fatal 
results. I never before saw such an effect produced by any 
Alpine season, or by any Alpine misadventures. Yes, 1882 was 
indeed distinctive in its terror andits gloom. May such a season 
never recur ! 

It was marked by two other incidents. The Dent du Géant, 
the last of the unconquered aiguilles, was in that year ascended, 
though by means—which are somewhat unsportsmanlike—of ropes 
and stanchions. Poor Peter Bohren, one of the good old guides, 
died in harness, in his last attempt at an ascent. Heart disease 
would seem to have been the cause of his death. All mountaineers 
of some years’ experience must have known Peter Bohren. Short 
and sturdy, cheerful and kindly, brave and strong, he was beloved 
by all his many employers. 

He had done all the big things, and had worked with big men 
in the years gone by. Poor Peter! The last occasion on which I 
met him was at the Kastenstein hut, before I started for the 
Schreckhorn. He was the guide of another Herr, but he shared 
our bivouac, and was, as usual, most genial, simple, kindly. He 
belonged to the great days of mountaineering. And moun- 
taineering has had great days in the noble Alps. Some years ago 
there were still virgin peaks to be assailed, there was the triumph 
and romance of great first ascents, there were more difficulties 
and greater dangers, there were higher joys and more ambitious 
attempts. Mountaineers were fewer in number, were more skilled 
in the craft. They did not disdain the labours of apprenticeship, 
and they reaped their reward in conscious mastery—they were 
kings upon the mountains, and were artists in their mystery. 
They began with small things, and ripened until they were fit for 
all things. They studied with and under great guides, who 
developed as they trained, and learned through teaching. They 
studied the mystic signs of the sublime and mysterious hills, and 
did not expect, in a first season, to try to do a list of difficult 
ascents. Patient and thorough, winning each step by honest 
labour, they increased in knowledge as they mellowed in power. 
They were the heroes of the mountain craft. With too much 
experience to be reckless, they were brave with a courage which 
is no longer called for in the same measure. They grappled with 
the unknown, and they subdued the mighty hills. The imaginary 
inaccessible they reduced to the practically do-able. Modest as 
earnest, they deserved a success which they worthily won. 

We have changed all that. Apprenticeship is scorned, and 
study is derided. Men want to jump to great results at once ; 
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to get a long list of great ascents, and to escape the patient 
progress of the older masters. But the post nati who desire to 
show a showy catalogue of mountains rapidly accomplished are not 
necessarily such masters of mountaineering. Men formerly prac- 
tised a sure and firm foothold on rock and snow ; they learned to 
glissade ; they were taught how to balance the weight of the 
body upon the safe and springy foot ; they trod deftly the long 
aréte ; they scaled skilfully the steep and slippery rock; they 
could judge the presence of a crevasse, and they could forecast a 
route up an untrodden mountain. 

With the character of the amateur, the character of the guide 
has also suffered change. Once there were but few guides, but 
those few were good guides. Now—apart from the good men— 
there has sprung up a class of guides, so-called, which is far from 
being composed of the conscientious and competent leaders who 
showed the way of old to victory. These new guides will under- 
take to conduct any man, woman, or child, up anything. The old 
guides would not work with a man upon a dangerous peak, unless 
they knew that the applicant for their ‘services could go and 
climb; that he would not become dizzy; that he would not 
break down or slip. To-day a stranger may be waylaid by un- 
skilled guides, who will try to induce him to attempt the most 
difficult things; the things of most retiown. They can sling the 
stranger up bad places ; if they fail, they fail, but then they try 
for the full fare ; and, not unfrequently, they expose their victim 
to an amount of danger which he is, happily, unable adequately 
to estimate. The great guides, and true men, of a noble craft hold 
these sham guides in great abhorrence and contempt. The really 
good guide is a really fine worthy. 

The best illustrations of the giant race of great and noble guides 
are the men themselves, who are in themselves illustrations of all 
that a guide ideally should be. I would cite asthe two supreme men, 
Melchior Anderegg and Christian Almer. Both are now getting a 
little old. Younger men may be as good cragsmen, may goas well 
(though not better) on ice, on snow, on rock; and may have as 
much enterprise and dash ; but who can compare with the two old 
heroes in judgment, in experience, in knowledge of all the moun- 
tains, and of all those signs of nature which they can read like a 
map? Again, neither of the'two great guides, who are ideal types 
of all that a high-class guide should be, would start upon an 
expedition when a mountain, or the snow on it, was in a dangerous 
condition. Either of them would insist upon turning back if any 
passage on any mountain should be found to be too perilous. I 
have worked a good deal with Melchior Anderegg, and have known 
him to refuse positively to go on when he held it to be unwise to do 
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so. Im the case of both these men’their fortunes are secured, and 
their reputations cannot be increased. Rising, or low-class guides, 
are tempted by the payment, and are desirous of winning renown. 
Hence they will often start when it is not: prudent to do so. With 
the greatest guides, conscience. and character are equal to 
enterprise and ability. When we change old lamps for new lamps 
we may find that we have lost the one which possessed a magic 
power. 

Concerning Melchior, I may, I hope, be pardoned if I venture 
to quote a passage which I wrote in my “ Alpine Ascents and 
Adventures.” I then said, and would now repeat: “ One word 
about Melchior Anderegg. I think him the first and greatest of 
the great Swiss guides. He is at once the most daring and the 
least rash of the noble fraternity. He can go anywhere and do 
anything, but he is thoroughly and conscientiously careful. He 
always pays most attention to the weakest man on the rope. His 
attention to the safety and comfort of his flock is incessant, and 
in difficult places he looks sharply after every member of the party, 
including porters. On the peak, on the glacier, he will not do, or 
allow to be done, anything that he thinks imprudent. And 
Melchior is such a gentleman! Always cheerful, unpretentious, 
unselfish, kindly, zealous, full of self-respect and real politeness ; 
you learn to prize highly the many fine qualities of this true 
worthy. I hold him in great respect and liking. In Melchior a 
fine class of man is developed to its flower and height; and 
between him and any man who is worthy to work with him a warm 
feeling of regard and respect will certainly grow up.” 


The chief dangers which attend mountaineering may be summed 
up into; 


1.—Falling stones. 
2.—Crevasses. 

3.—Slips on ice or rocks. 
4,.—Avalanches. 


And it will, I think, be found that every Alpine accident 
is attributable to one or other of these causes. Of the two 
former I have personal knowledge, for I was hit by a falling stone 
when on the Schreckhorn, and I have had rather nasty falls into 
crevasses on the Coldu Géant and onthe Balmhorn. By-the-way, 
the only accident which (as I believe) ever occurred to Melchior 
happened when he fell with me into that crevasse on the 
Balmhorn. I have seen a slip happen, but it was recovered from 
directly. With a good guide there is but little risk from 
avalanches, as he will scarcely go near them in the weather in 
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which they are dangerous. Falling stones are a constant source 
of peril; and‘ no skill will always beable to avoid a crevasse. 
New ones appear, and old ones. change, every season. Where 
crevasses are to be feared there should always be three men on 
the rope. It is difficult for one man to save another who has 
fallen badly into a bad crevasse. When I fell into one on the Col 
du Géant I was crossing the beautiful pass alone with Christian 
Lauener, and I remember well how long a time and how much 
trouble it took before I could be extricated from its dangerous 
depths. 

Many Alpine misadventures—perhaps even some of those of the 
sad year, 1882—might have been avoided or prevented; but there 
is such a thing as pure accident ; that is, an occurrence happening 
unexpectedly from outside probability and being beyond control. 
Then the Fates speak. The Rev. Charles Hudson was, perhaps, 
as good a mountaineer as Mr. Whymper. Both were involved in 
one and the same fatal accident; but Mr. Hudson sleeps in Zer- 
matt churchyard, and Mr. Whymper has since brought the Andes 
under mountaineering subjection. 


I would here ask leave to introduce one more short extract: 


“ Oh, the sadness and the terror, the sorrow and the shock of 
those fatal Alpine accidents! Every mountaineer knows how 
often he has been near to the possibility, at least, of one of them ; 
though pluck and luck, skill and guides, have prevented the worst 
results. A concealed crevasse —a shower of falling stones—storm 
and fog on a summit—a badly-cut step on an ice-slope—a cornice 
of overhanging snow—an avalanche—a slip of one of the party, 
which slip, if not arrested in the first second, would be disastrous ; 
any one of these ever-possible causes may lead to a swift, sudden 
passage from the midst of life to a maimed and haggard death. 
And then the sharpness of the contrast between the sad event 
and the gay spirit of the hour! I know well, and every 
mountaineer knows well, the joyousness of a mountain morning, 
the eagerness of expectation, the exaltation of excitement, the 
glad talk, the merry laughter, the ecstasy of feeling which uplifts 
a party of mountaineers as the work begins bravely; and 
then the change that may come! The contrast is startling, 
strange, demoniac: it is great as the activity of eager climbing 
compared with the profound tranquillity of those Swiss church- 
yards which hold the remains of our English dead who have 
perished on Swiss mountains. Once so full of life, strength, 
ardour, those hapless mountaineers, at rest for ever, are now— 


* Roll’d round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees!’ 
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Amid the beauty and the grandeur, behind the white purity of 
snow, or the darksome towers of rock, here, on these glorious 
Alps, seen beneath the brightest blue, and in the most golden 
sunshine— 

‘ Keeps Death his court ; and there the antic sits ;’ 


hidden from sight, but ever threatening amidst all the wonder, 
majesty and loneliness of these noble mountains. And in no 
year has the lurking presence of the King of Terrors been more 
sadly suggested than it was in the dreary, woful season of 1882.” 








BETWEEN LOVE AND LAW. 
Br W. W. FENN, 
AUTHOR OF “WOVEN IN DARKNESS,” “HALF-HOURS OF BLIND MAN'S HOLIDAY.” 


CHAPTER V. 


AT SILGRAVE, 


THE voyage to England was prosperous and rapid. The Atlantic 
was unusually placid; the sun shone continually ; and life on the 
large Cunard steamer was as agreeable as the elements. 

Claudia, despite her forebodings, could not help being interested 
in all she saw in the old country. Liverpool, that teeming hive 
of industry, struck her with astonishment, and compared favourably 


with what she knew of similar centres in the States. From Liver- 
pool they took the train through the Midlands direct to Silgrave 
without touching London. 

Silgrave boasts only of a small station, about a mile from the 
hall. When at last they stood upon the little platform, they found 
a carriage and pair waiting for them. 

“His lordship wished me to say, sir, that he hoped you would 
forgive his not coming to meet you himself,” said the white- 
stockinged footman, who handed them into the heavy C-spring 
brougham. 

There was something about the carriage and servants which 
impressed Claudia unpleasantly. She was not accustomed to the 
tone of deference in which she was addressed by everybody, and 
conceived the idea that each word had in it a covert irony. The 
coachman, she thought, glanced inquiringly at her; the very 
civility of the footman seemed to convey a lurking contempt, and 
instinctively she feared that the man was only an inferior proto- 
type of the master. Her love for nature was, however, on the 
contrary especially gratified by the garden-like character of the 
English landscape through which they passed. Its pastoral loveli- 
ness appealed to her keen sense of the beautiful, and as she 
expressed her admiration for it, and abstained from commenting 
on those matters which impressed her less favourably, Talbot was 
in the best of spirits. When he first landed he had been a little 
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depressed. Twenty years had passed since he last set foot in 
England. When he then quitted the country he felt broken- 
hearted and sick of life. But the shadow which this reflection 
cast over his manly features soon vanished. 

“ How strange all this seems, Claudia,” he said. “Years ago I 
longed for this day when I might visit the home of my ancestors, 
and from the time when I first knew who they were, I have at 
intervals meditated on the possibility of seeing with my own eyes 
the place—the background of their history. I tried to picture 
some of the successive generations of our family as they might 
have appeared on these scenes. The undulations of the land, 
changed though its mere surface may have become under the 
increasing influence of increasing civilization, must be as they 
were when the first Talbot returned from Agincourt ; the same 
as when in Charles the Seconds days a Talbot marched his 
retainers across these hills to join the king against the Parliament; 
the same as when, little more than a hundred years ago, my 
grandfather issued forth to uphold the cause of the Pretender. 
Many of these stately trees must, at least as saplings, have looked 
down on countless stirring events. Some of them might tell 
strange stories, could but the tongues which Shakespeare attributes 
to them give articulate utterance to their experience.” 

‘My dear,” said Mrs. Talbot reflecting on her own face her hus- 
band’s happiness, and smiling at the enthusiasm he threw into his 
rhapsody, “what a marvellous chronicle of events! Why you 
must have been studying your English history diligently lately.” 

“ As soon as I became aware from what race I sprang, I naturally 
read up their history and familiarized myself with every event of 
note in which they figured,” he answered. “ Ah, Claudia, if I can 
only make you happy some day as mistress of this domain, I shall 
be more than content. What does my little Priscilla think of it 
all?” he asked his child, who sat gazing earnestly across the 
country. 

* Oh, I should like a ride on that dear little pony,” she replied, 
pointing to a Shetland feeding near at hand. 

** Oh, you will be able to ride here as you do at home,” he 
answered. “ But we are coming to the end of our journey,” he 
added, turning to his wife; “see, yonder, at the top of this 
avenue is the hall.” 

“ A lovely approach,” was Claudia’s comment, as the horses 
slackened their speed up the hill, and she could leisurely survey 
the numerous bosky bowers and shady retreats, stretching away 
beneath the trees on either hand. 

At the porch of the stately hall stood the Earl and Lady 
Talbot, both, of course, in deep mourning. It was not without 
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anxiety that Claudia glanced at her host and hostess. The 
critical moment was at hand. _How would she be received? Was 
that benign smile upon the old Earl’s lips anything more than 
the rigidly formal and courteous one demanded by the occasion. 
She was still in doubt when she stepped from the carriage. But 
in an instant a complete revulsion of feeling took place, and every 
vestige of apprehension was removed by a greeting so cordial that 
Claudia involuntarily rebuked herself for her fears. Every atten- 
tion was paid her and her husband, whilst Lady Talbot’s young 
daughter Dorothy immediately put her little cousin Priscilla at 
ease by beginning to do the honours of the house, and by inviting 
her to inspect its wonders, not forgetting, to Priscilla’s especial 
delight, the stables, and Dorothy’s own pet pony. 

Though Claudia could not fail to recognize that though every 
word and movement of Lord Silgrave and his daughter-in-law 
were eminently dignified and aristocratic, though every arrange- 
ment in the household was admirably complete, though the 
footmen stood as upright as sentries and as motionless as statues 
in the presence of their master, towards herself and her husband, 
the Earl was unrestrained, unaffected, charming. 

Nor did time and close acquaintance destroy the good impression 
conveyed on their first meeting. Naturally during the early days 
Claudia felt keenly the contrast between the freedom of her own 
home and the ceremony of Silgrave. But Lady Talbot: was so 
kind and sociable and took such a warm interest in Claudia’s 
description of American habits and households, that it was 
impossible for the visitors to feel otherwise than thoroughly happy 
and at ease. The little girls also developed a strong friendship, 
and followed closely in the steps of their elders. Lord Silgrave 
and Colonel Talbot spent their time chiefly in traversing the 
estate from end to end, and discussing details of its management. 

The days flew rapidly by in proportion as all restraint dis- 
appeared, and at the expiration of a month, it was agreed that 
the visit should be prolonged. 

To the host and hostess the arrival of their guests signalized 
the heginning of a brighter life than the old hall had known for 
years. If Colonel Talbot was not altogether a student, he had 
yet not wasted his leisure hours, and there were few matters on 
which he was not well informed. The Earl was seldom in his 
place in the House of Lords, but he took great interest in the 
affairs of his time, and it was generally at dinner that these were 
discussed. 

‘Have you seen the Times to-day, Talbot ?” his lordship asked 
one evening. 

Talbot replied in the negative. 
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“T see,” continued Lord Silgrave, “that the Commons, despite 
the consternation which this terrible mutiny in India has created, 
have found time to discuss a question in which I take great 
interest—I mean, marriage with a deceased wife’s sister.” 

Unobserved by his friends, Austen’s expression changed ; his 
wife alone noticed it, and wondered why. 

“What was the fate of the motion?” asked Talbot in- 
differently. 

“ Defeated,” answered his lordship, “ and by a large majority.” 

‘IT suppose,” said Talbot, “there is no chance of the bill ever 
passing ?” 

“No, indeed. I hope and think there is still enough sound 
sense left in English legislature to prevent that,” Lord Silgrave 
replied, as he warmed to the discussion. 

“May I ask what your objections are to this measure, my 
lord ?” said the Colonel. 

“Few,” was the answer, “but in my opinion conclusive. In 
the first place scripture forbids man to marry his deceased wife’s 
sister; in the second I believe such a revolution in our social 
arrangements would do an immense deal of harm—wmore, in fact, 
than many persons suppose.” 

“Though, as you know,” said Talbot, “my feelings are as 
Conservative as your own, I think, if you will forgive me for 
saying so, such a notion is erroneous. My residence on the other 
side of the water has, perhaps, made my opinions a little more 
easy on this point than they used to be, and I cannot quite agree 
with you.” 

“ At least, Colonel Talbot,” broke in his hostess, * you will admit 
that it is not a pleasant idea for a man to marry the sister of his 
deceased wife.” 

“I confess I can see no unpleasantness in it, except such as is 
purely sentimental,” answered Talbot. 

“For the present, at any rate,” continued Lady Talbot, “I am 
happy to know it is against the law; and even if it were not, for 
my own part, I should have too much self-respect to marry the 
husband of my sister, and my feeling in the matter is that of 
most ladies in this country.” 

“But this law,” said Claudia, who had paid much attention to 
the conversation, “does not hold good in the States, does it ?” 

“No,” replied her husband looking up, “it is one of the 
greatest anomalies in the English statute book. If you contract 
one of these marriages under Queen Victoria in England it is 
illegal; if you contract it in one of England’s colonies, though 
still a subject of Queen Victoria, it is in every way lawful.” 

“ But with this important reservation,” said Lord Silgrave, “in 
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many countries the marriage is perfectly lawful ; as for instance, 
as you have just said it is, in the United States ; but the moment 
the parties set foot in England, they are outside the pale of the 
English law of marriage.” 

“ Then I must say, I think, with all deference to your lordship, 
that it is extremely hard and unjust,” said Claudia; “and what 
about the children ?” 

“ Tllegitimate,” responded his lordship curtly. “I do not 
happen to know any one who has contracted one of these alliances, 
and I have very little wish to know them; in truth, I would rather 
mot know them,” he added, as though he had not sufficiently 
emphasized his dislike in the first instance. 

Lord Silgrave’s last words brought the discussion to a close, and 
the subject was not revived again. The Colonel, however, was 
more ‘silent than usual, but suddenly he said, “ By the way— 
how stupid of me !—by the second post to-day I had a letter from 
Mr. Eyre, I think ; I quite forgot it—will you allow me to read it 
now ?” and he drew the missive from his pocket. Thus it ran: 


“My dear Sir, 

*T am particularly anxious to see you at once on an im- 
portant matter of business which has just turned up. Could you 
kindly manage to come to town to-morrow? If not I think I 
had better run down to Silgrave, as the affair presses. An 
immediate reply will oblige, 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“ ROGER Eyre.” 


“Dear me,” continued Talbot meditatively, when he had finished 
reading, “I wonder what it means? Well! perhaps it is fortunate, 
as it will enable me to ‘kill two birds with one stone.’ I must 
have a day in London sooner or later, and it may as well be to- 
morrow as any day.” Then he read the letter aloud, adding, “So 
with your permission, Lady Talbot, I will tear my self away for a 
few hours to-morrow. I can easily he with Mr. Eyre by noon, and 
back again in time for dinner.” 

“We will order the dog-cart then to-night,” said Lord Silgrave; 
* you will have to start directly after breakfast.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


A MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE. 


EaRLy risers as they were, Austen Talbot and his wife were up 
and out of doors the following morning long before their host and 
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hostess were astir. The Colonel was in his usual good spirits, and 
as he linked his wife’s arm in his own, and strolled with her 
through the shrubberies, he appeared happy and well. 

“What a glorious place this is, Claudia?” he said. “I like to 
imagine myself master and you mistress of it all.” 

“Truly,” she replied, “I never looked forward to taking part in 
the management of anything so large and beautiful; I could 
never have believed that I could like any place so much as our 
own Homelydale.” 

-“If it is enjoyable now,” he said, “ what will it be when we 
ourselves perform the parts of host and hostess?” 

“Ah, but we must not talk of that, Austen,” she answered. 
“ Your kind old kinsman has many years before him yet. Many 
things may happen between this and his decease. I do not like 
to look too far into the future. Have you any idea what the 
business is on which Mr. Eyre wishes to see you so particularly ?” 

“Not the faintest,” Talbot replied, “but I am glad of the 
excuse to have a look at London once more. It must have vastly 
changed. You and Priscilla, too, must have a few days there by- 
and-bye. It would never do for you and the child to return to 
the States without having seen the capital of the universe.” 

When an hour later, after their early breakfast téte-a-téte, the 
dog-cart was announced, the Colonel said, as he kissed his. wife, 
“7 shall be back at Silgrave station at half-past six, dear.” 

*T had better meet you then,” she answered, “and we can walk 
back together. It will be pleasant to have a stroll before 
dinner.” 

** Nothing could suit me better,” he answered, kissing her again 
before springing into the vehicle, “I shall look out for you; for 
the present good-bye.” 

lt was nearly mid-day when Talbot reached the office in New 
Square occupied by Mr. Roger Eyre, whom he found seated 
before a desk with documents and papers, and surrounded by 
shelves heavily laden with tin boxes and books pertaining to the 
law. 

** Ah, Colonel Taibot,” was his greeting as Austen entered, “I 
was just looking at the papers referring to this matter on which I 
want to see you.” 

“J am rather curious to know what it can be; is it of very 
great importance ?” asked the visitor. 

“‘It may, or may not be,” said Mr. Eyre. “ First of all, I want 
to know if I remember rightly in believing that you told me, when 
the other day at Silgrave, that the child born of your first 
marriage died shortly atter you left England ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Talbot unhesitatingly. 
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“Then all I can say is that this letter is a fraud,” continued 
the lawyer, as he handed a sheet of paper to Talbot. “ Read.” 

The letter was headed “ Grahamstown, South Africa,” and ran 
as follows :— 


“To Roger Eyre, Esq., 

“The Reverend William Telbin, having seen the 
enclosed advertisement in the Times of the 25th March, begs to 
inform Mr. Eyre that he believes he can give information con- 
cerning the heir of Guy Talbot. Between seventeen and eighteén 
years ago one Austen Talbot, who Mr. Telbin has reason to know 
was the son of a Mr. Guy Talbot, who died in India, left in Mr. 
Telbin’s charge his infant son. The father has not been heard 
of now for seventeen years, and is supposed to be dead. If Mr. 
Eyre will inform Mr. Telbin of the object in advertising he will 
be happy to place him in possession of all facts in proof of his 
protégé’s parentage and rights. 

* June 30th, 1857.” 


Talbot rose from his chair in blank amazement. Then he 
burst forth in a torrent of indignation :— 

“ The coolest imposture I ever heard of! I had, and I ought 
to have somewhere still, the letter saying my little boy was dead. 
I see it clearly. They think I am out of the way and that they 
will be able to substitute for my child their own and claim the 
= and anything else that may turn up. Take no notice of 

, Mr. Eyre.” 

“ Pardon me,” said the solicitor, “are you quite sure? Are you 
positive they said your own child was dead ?” 

‘ Absolutely,” answered Talbot, “there can be no doubt about 
it; Mrs. Telbin wrote to me most explicitly.” 

“It is a very serious matter, you know, Colonel Talbot,” Mr. 
Eyre continued gravely, “and if these people are trying to 
commit a fraud it had better be sifted to the bottom. Some 
preliminary inquiries should be made at the place in Wales, 
where the child was born, where he died, and was buried. It 
will scarcely do to allow so deliberately concocted a scheme as 
this to pass unchallenged, especially as it comes in the form of 
an answer to my advertisement. I think I will start my head- 
clerk off this very afternoon; tell me the exact locality.” 

Colonel Talbot pondered. “ It might be as well to make sure,” 
he said at length, as he gave the lawyer the required informa- 
tion ; “though I could in so serious a matter as the death of my 
own child hardly have made so great a mistake. However, if 
you will do as you suggest, your clerk will be able to ascertain 

r2 
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the facts of the case. I daresay you will let me know soon some- 
thing more about it.” 

“ Decidedly,” said Mr. Eyre; “directly my clerk returns I had 
better perhaps run down to Silgrave myself, and let you know the 
result.” 

The plan was finally agreed upon, and after some further dis- 
cussion, the Colonel left the lawyer’s office. Needless to say, 
however, that he departed in a very different frame of mind to 
that in which he had arrived. He wandered like a man in a 
dream, through the busy streets, hardly knowing in what direc- 
tion. The interest he would have felt in the once familiar city 
vanished, and it was only when he became aware that he had 
barely time to catch his train, that he bent his way to the 
terminus. In the train his mind was completely absorbed by the 
events of the morning. Could it be possible that his son—Mary’s 
son—his heir—was still living? He refused to believe that 
people so kind as the Telbins had proved themselves to be could 
stoop to fraud. At the same time he equally refused to enter- 
tain the idea that he had read Mrs. Telbin’s letter wrongly. 
What then did it mean? He had not solved the difficulty by 
the time he reached his destination. 

As he alighted he looked around for Claudia, but she was not 
on the platform. Thinking she might have started a little late 
he did not. linger, but walked off in the direction of the hall, in 
the hope of meeting her on the road——she would be sure to come 
for him as she had promised. In this he was disappointed, for he 
‘reached Silgrave without seeing any sign of her. A shade of 
anxiety crossed his face and his stride quickened as he entered 
the domain. Hurrying towards the house, he saw Lady Talbot in 
her favourite seat on the lawn, and immediately going up to her 
inquired for his wife.” 

* Your wife,” said Lady Talbot, “surely you have not missed 
her ?” 

“ Missed her, Lady Talbot? how could I have missed her?” 
Austen said, slightly knitting his brow, “I have walked straight 
from the station and a 

“ But,” broke in Lady Talbot, “ she left here at 2.45 this after- 
noon, saying she was going to London, to try and catch you 
before you returned, as it was important for you to have a letter 
from America, which came by the second post. She took little 
Priscilla, as she said, to give the child a peep at London. And I 
must say [ thought that quite unnecessary.” 

The Colonel looked at the speaker aghast, and for a second had 
completely lost his head. 

“Do you mean to say she has gone to London to look for 
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me?” he at last continued ; “ foolish woman ; she knew I should 
be back early. What on earth is to be done? She'll find I’ve 
left Mr. Eyre’s and won’t know where else to look for me. And 
the idea of taking the child with her! Why, she cannot possibly 
get back here before midnight.” 

His own consternation was shared by his host and hostess. 
There was, however, nothing for it but to wait as patiently as 
might be until the time should come when it was possible for 
her to get back from London. Long ere midnight, however, her 
husband had grown too perturbed to rest. He took little or no 
dinner, and walked restlessly up and down the lawn for nearly an 
hour after dark. He even went down to the station about ten 
o'clock to meet a train due at that hour, although he knew that 
it did not come direct from London. Another train at half-past 
eleven was the last by which she could return. When this even- 
tually stopped at Silgrave and he searched the carriages in vain 
for his wife, he felt overwhelmed with a sense of helpless 
despair. Where could and would his Claudia go? She knew 
nothing of London, and he had the gravest fears that some 
trouble might befall her. 

He passed a sleepless night and almost with the dawn was 
down at the station again, but the train from London, which 
arrived soon after ten, deposited no one for Silgrave. He 
immediately telegraphed to Mr. Eyre, inquiring if his wife 
had been to that gentleman’s office the preceding afternoon, and 
when within an hour he received a reply in the negative, his 
mental distress became almost unbearable. He flew to the 
booking office and asked of the station-master, in a voice trembling 
with emotion, if Mrs. Talbot had taken a ticket for London the 
day before. It had not occurred to him to do this previously. 

“Yesterday, sir, let me think,” was the answer. “ Why, yes, 
the lady took tickets for herself and little girl, but not for London. 
She booked to Liverpool. Leastways 2 

“Good God, man, what are you talking about?” cried Talbot, 
turning pale as death. 

“ Leastways,” repeated the man, “I can soon find out. Yes,” 
he continued after a minute, when he returned from his desk, 
“I only issued two tickets for London yesterday, and one of them 
was yours, the other was for one of Lord Silgrave’s servants. 
Two tickets were also issued for Liverpool, and they were taken 
by Mrs. Talbot, I am certain of that.” 

The Colonel put his hand to his brow and tried to collect his 
thoughts. What could have taken her to Liverpool ? Why had 
she left no message? There was some terrible mystery in it all, 
but what was that mystery? What had the letter from America 
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to do with.it? This had been her pretext for going according to 
Lady Talbot, but how it should be so, the bewildered husband 
could not conceive—who was it from ? 

“You must be mistaken,” he resumed presently to the station- 
master, as the idea of her going to Liverpool seemed more 
incredible than ever. She had told Lady Talbot that she was 
going to London to meet him and deceit in her was incredible. 

“T’'ll have another look just to satisfy you, sir,” said the 
official, but his second perusal only confirmed the first. 

Irresolute, bewildered, miserable, Austen Talbot turned on his 
heel and walked back to Silgrave. He had not the faintest 
notion what todo. To follow his wife would be useless. But 
rest where he was he could not. He knew her nature as 
thoroughly as he knew his own, and he asked himself again and 
again: “If all is well, why has she not telegraphed to let me 
know her whereabouts ?” 

He believed her. to be far too considerate of his feelings to 
willingly keep him in suspense. Under ordinary circumstances 
she would at once have communicated with him. What then 
had happened ? 


CuaPTrerR VII. 
REVELATIONS. 


THE question was unanswerable. On no grounds could Claudia’s 
conduct be explained. The more Talbot thought it over, the 
more convinced he became that his wife must have left some 
message written or verbal. But although he searched in every 
nook and corner, and minutely cross-examined all the servants, 
he could neither find or hear anything. 

The most painful element in the affair were the conditions under 
which Claudia had departed. Why had she considered it neces- 
sary to tell a lie as to her destination? Could it be to throw him 
off the scent? The thought unnerved him. No! he would not 
and could not believe it possible. Yet did her silence point 
to any other conclusion? Every conceivable excuse occurred to 
his distracted brain. She had been betrayed by some one into 
this false step; she was the victim of foul play. Or she had 
written and her letter had never reached him. But no matter 
how carefully he weighed these considerations, they all proved 
baseless before the predominating fact that she had covered 
her departure with an untruth. 

Cruel though the suspense of the day had been it was as 
nothing compared with the loneliness which night brought. 
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Exhausted and ill he went to his own room at last; threw 
himself on to a sofa, and buried his face in his hands; his 
mental torture was well nigh unbearable. 

“One short spell of happiness in my life,” he said aloud, 
“was rudely shattered. Is it that the happiness of these last 
few years is to share the same fate, or worse ?” 

He trembled as if he feared an actual blow would be dealt him 
by some visible weapon which he was powerless to parry. 

“Could I but act,” he continued, springing to his feet, “ my 
distress might be less acute. But to be compelled to remain here 
helpless and inactive, to know nothing of dear Claudia’s where- 
abouts, to dread that some catastrophe may have befallen her, 
drives me to desperation. But she will write.” 

He paced the room in a feverish agony. Surely the morning 
must bring him some news. He listened to the hours as at long 
solitary intervals they rang out from the clock in the hall; he 
drew out his watch perpetually, anxiously counting the minutes 
that must elapse ere the post could arrive; at length it came, 
but not a line from Claudia. Hope vanished; the mystery grew 
deeper. His mind, which would have proved strong in action, 
was depressed and weakened by his helplessness, and he sank into 
a lethargy from which it was difficult to rouse him. 

In this condition Mr. Eyre found him on his arrival shortly 
after midday. Retiring with the lawyer to the library, the 
unhappy husband overwhelmed him with a multiplicity of 
questions. But Mr. Eyre subordinated personal feelings to 
business habits, and politely but firmly refused to advise Colonel 
Talbot until the immediate object of his visit had been disposed of. 

“One thing at a time, my dear sir,” said the lawyer. “ Let 
me clear my head of the business which has brought me to 
Silgrave, and then I will help you in any way I can. First——” 

“* My dear Mr. Eyre,” Talbot interrupted, “it is impossible I 
can listen to you now, this suspense is intolerable. Consider my 
position.” 

“You must forgive me if I seem obdurate,” Mr. Eyre said. 
“ You can do nothing for the moment in regard to your wife, and 
therefore I must imperatively beg you to allow me to settle one 
question before going to another—it will not take long.” 

Talbot made no response, but sank back in his chair. Dis- 
regarding his client’s apathetic attitude the lawyer resumed :-— 

*“‘ My clerk is a shrewd man, and once on the spot he was not 
long in ferreting out the persons likely to give him the most 
reliable information, the sum total of which is, that it was 
assuredly the child of Mr. and Mrs. Telbin (the rector) who died, 
and not the one the good people had adopted; there can be no 
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doubt about it. To make assurance doubly sure my clerk 
examined the register in the church, and also saw the grave and 
inscription on the tombstone of Mr. Telbin’s own son, who died 
when only a few months old. Mr. Telbin is now doing missionary 
work in South Africa. Intimate friends of his and his wife added 
their testimony as to its being the little Telbin who died, and thus 
convinced my man of the fact. Further inquiry also proved that 
when the rector and his wife departed for the colonies they took 
with them a little boy, openly spoken of and known to be the son 
of an officer in the army, who had been deserted by his father, 
but whom they had adopted. Thus, in all likelihood, the 
Grahamstown application is genuine.” 

Despite the indifference with which Talbot at first listened to 
Mr. Eyre, he soon became deeply concerned. Had he really 
deserted his boy? His brow grew more contracted, his face be- 
came paler and sadder. 

Tt is inexplicable,” he said at length, when the lawyer paused. 
He turned listlessly in his chair, muttering bitterly to himself: 
“Tt is cruel, intolerable, disastrous! Merciful heavens, what have 
I done that this fresh trial should come upon me ? ” 

“T will only trouble you for one moment more on this painful 
subject,” said Mr. Eyre presently. The hard business habits of 
the lawyer were not proof against the husband’s—the father’s— 
misery, and he spoke more gently and tenderly as he went on, 
“ As this son of yours is your heir he will succeed to the estates. 
They are my chief considerations. Had I not better request him 
to come to England ?” 

“T suppose it is the only thing to do,” Talbot slowly assented 
with a slight return of indifference. “ But I must leave the 
matter absolutely in your hands.” 

“ Right,” answered the lawyer, “it shall have my best atten- 
tion. And now I am entirely at your service.” 

Talbot was about to respond when the entrance of a servant 
with a letter stopped him. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, “the second post!” With eager, trem- 
bling fingers he grasped the missive and glanced at the cover. It 
was in Claudia’s handwriting, and bore the Liverpool post-mark. 
His heart beat fast, and the blood rushed to his cheeks only to 
leave them paler than before. He placed a finger in the fold of 
the envelope, but for an instant he hesitated, as though dread- 
ing the revelation it might contain. Only for an instant; the 
next he tore it impatiently open and drew forth two letters. One 
was from Claudia, the other, a bulky one, was in the unmistak- 
able scrawl of Comfort Morris. The first, which bore neither date 
nor address, ran thus :— 
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“ Austen Talbot.—The enclosed will explain itself. Your 
embarrassed looks during the conversation about marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister is now accounted for. Your conscience 
smote you. No words of mine can express the deep sense of 
sorrow with which I learn how cruelly you have wronged me. 
You knew whose sister I was, even before you married me; you 
have chosen to deceive me, and must pay the penalty. By the 
time you receive this I shall be far on my way to America, and 
never wish again to meet the man who has so little respect either 
for his wife or for the laws of his country as you have. Do not 
follow me; it is best we should part for ever.— CLAUDIA.” 

The unhappy man read, re-read, and read again those hard 
words. Astounded, incredulous, he could not believe his own 
eyes. But yes! it was too true! His wife was gone from him, 
and gone with the hope that she might never meet him again. 
Utterly paralyzed, Talbot sat gazing into space. A thousand 
wild ideas whirled through his brain, until the tension became so 
severe that tears started to his eyes. The lawyer had watched 
the contorted and agonized expression of his client’s face in silent 
wonder, but he now ventured to ask him what had happened. 
Talbot, answering his own reflections rather than the lawyer’s 
question, cried :— 

“Gone! gone! gone for ever. God help me!” 

Mr. Eyre rose, and placing his hand kindly on Talbot’s shoulder, 
said :— 

“Cannot I assist you, my friend?” 

“One moment,” Talbot answered, “let me collect my senses; 
forgive me while I finish reading.” 

He then turned to Mr. Morris’s letter, and read: 


“Elm Street, 
*“ Philadelphia. 

“My dear Austen,—Your letter, telling me of your good fortune 
(for such I suppose you consider it) and your subsequent letters 
from Silgrave, which reached me in San Francisco, took me, as 
you may imagine, by surprise. Much has happened since you 
left Homelydale, and I greatly regret that you are not at hand 
now, that I might give you a verbal account of it all, and discuss 
matters generally. Asit is I must write you fully, distasteful 
though the composition of lengthy letters is to me. However, 
necessity comes before convenience, and it is only right—and in 
the present conjuncture of affairs even important, that I should 
let you know—however unpleasant the confirmation may be—that 
your suspicions of eight years ago were not unfounded. 

“Whilst in San Francisco I was introduced to some people 
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from the West of England by the name of Smith. One day at 
their house I saw a portrait—an old-fashioned miniature of a 
young woman, who bore so startling a resemblance to what my 
dear lamented wife might have been as a girl, that I asked, in 
some agitation, who the lady might be. I was informed that she 
was a Mrs. Smith, the wife of a certain Dr. Smith, who nearly 
forty years ago had come to America and died a few years after- 
wards. A startling suspicion crossed my mind. 

“ Now Mr. Smith, my newly-made friend, was a distant relative 
of this same Dr. Smith, and his sister, a spinster, who had be- 
queathed all her property to my friend. He went on to tell me, 
and raised my pulse at every word, that Dr. Smith aforesaid, 
having been unable to make both ends meet in England, came to 
America with his wife—the original of the miniature in point of 
fact. They however left behind them, in the old country, a little 
girl, who was brought up by her aunt, the spinster. This child 
was named Mary, and before she was twenty years of age ran 
away with and married a young officer in the army while staying 
at Manchester. On this side of the question they knew nothing 
more ; but so far as I can remember from what you, Austen, have 
told me, it is clear they had the outline of your first wife’s history 
up to her marriage with you. 

“In reply to my query as to what became of Mrs. Smith, the 
doctor’s widow, my friend said that she married within a year of 
the doctor’s death ; a month or two after which, a posthumous child 
was born to her, a girl. ‘Whom might the widow have married, 
sir?’ asked I. ‘Sir,’ said my friend, ‘if I am not greatly mis- 
taken,’ and he looked at me curiously —‘ she married a gentleman 
by the self same name as your own—a Mr. Comfort Morris.’ You 
can guess my surprise, my dear Talbot, at this remarkable 
coincidence. But I won’t trouble you with my sensations; it is 
enough that here we have a complete confirmation of your 
original idea. My stepdaughter Claudia is undoubtedly the 
younger sister of your wife Mary Smith. 

‘In the happiness of the past eight years you seem to have 
entirely forgotten those doubts which haunted you after you 
heard, on the eve of your marriage, what I told you about my 
wife, and who she was. I trust the knowledge that you have 
contracted an alliance which is regarded as illegal in England 
may not in any way embarrass you. But it is right you should 
know it. It is never very likely to be found out; but I leave it 
to you to decide whether it is weli to tell Claudia. 

‘* Let me hear of you soon, and with love to Claudia and Priscilla, 

“Believe me, yours sincerely, 
“Comfort Morris.” 
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As he finished reading Talbot rose and laid both letters on the 
table in front of Mr. Eyre. 

“‘T will ask you to master the contents of these,” he said, 
striving to be calm, “and to save me the pain of explaining 
matters to my uncle and Lady Talbot by doing so yourself. For 
the present I do not see quite what is to be done. I know I am 
unpardonably to blame: I have in some sort brought this upon 
myself. When eight years ago I married, I was struck with 
many coincidences which made me think that Claudia might be 
related to my first wife. I would have cleared up the matter, 
but then I had little thought of ever coming to England again, 
and certainly none of finding myself heir to a peerage. My mar- 
riage conformed to the law of America—that was sufficient. But 
fate has been against me. I will see you in an hour’s time, when 
perhaps you will be able to offer me some advice,” he added as he 
left the library. 

Meanwhile Mr. Eyre communicated the contents of the letters 
to Lord Silgrave and Lady Talbot. The effect produced by the 
revelation was one of profound consternation. Lady Talbot was 
much moved. Lord Silgrave, who, though equally grieved for 
Talbot, feared chiefly for his estates, at once sought an interview 
with his nephew. But Austen for the moment could say but 
little. He only increased Lord Silgrave’s apprehensions by 
hinting that it would in all probability be essential that he 
should return to America for an indefinite period. 


CuHaPTer VIII. 
MOMENTOUS EVENTS. 


Ir Austen Talbot was utterly overwhelmed by his grief, that 
experienced by his wife was equally poignant ; it only differed in 
character. 

The second post, on the day that Talbot went to London, 
brought a letter directed to him which had been put into 
Claudia’s hands. It bore the American postmark. She saw it 
was from her step-father, and opened it as a matter of course. 
Man and wife considered they held no secrets from each other, 
and were in the habit of mutually perusing their correspondence. 
Every letter was looked upon as common to both. 

Fortunately she was alone when she received the bulky packet. 
Otherwise she might not have been able to conceal from the 
household the pain which its contents occasioned her. The dis- 
covery they afforded made her heart stand still. As the fact 
gradually dawned upon her that she was her husband’s deceased 
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wife’s sister, the conversation of the previous evening came 
vividly back.. Lady Talbot’s bitter words rang in her ears. The 
perusal of her father’s letter brought the truth home to her 
understanding clearer and clearer with every sentence; until at 
last, when she had read and re-read it many times, she felt as if 
she were losing her senses. 

Then every other consideration gave way before a torrent of 
anger. She did not stop to reason ; all she felt was that she had 
been cruelly deceived. A resolution to fly suddenly took posses- 
sion of her; a mad, wild impulse to leave this country and never 
to see her husband again stifled every other thought. Hastily 
taking from her dressing-case a roll of bank-notes and some loose 
gold, and gathering a few of the barest necessaries together in a 
small travelling bag, she sent for her little daughter, and telling 
her she was to have an unexpected trip to London, bade her get 
ready immediately. Then, excusing her proceeding to Lady 
Talbot in thé way related, she asked to be allowed to have the 
brougham round, and departed, despite the remonstrances and 
persuasions of her hostess. 

Although she went on the up platform for London in the 
presence of the servant, the brougham had no sooner driven away 
than she crossed to the other side, and catching a train almost 
immediately, found herself in Liverpool in the course of a few 
hours. 

Fortune seemed to favour her flight. Her resolution to make 
her way to America at once had not abated in the least, and to 
her joy she learned that she could have a passage in one of the 
Cunard steamers, which would sail for New York at midday on 
the morrow. Before going on board she went to an hotel and 
wrote to her husband the letter already given. Her words were 
not a whit stronger than her feelings, and at the time she even 
experienced a secret pleasure in the knowledge that they would 
give him pain. 

Her anger deepened as she pondered over the deception which 
he had practised on her, and as she folded up Comfort Morris’s 
letter to her husband to enclose to him with her own, a wild sort 
of satisfaction possessed her which for the moment drove away 
that aching at the heart for ever alternating with her indignation. 
Still searcely conscious of her immediate surroundings, she went 
forth and posted the missive, and then, with Priscilla in her 
hand, she took her way on foot towards the quay whence the 
tender of the steamer was to start. 

It was now nearly dark, and as mother and daughter were 
threading their way through a crowded street, the child suddenly 
stopped as if spellbound, to look at a young man crossing from 
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the opposite pavement, but going in the same direction as them- 
selves. At that moment there was a loud shout behind them 
and cries of “* Whoa, whoa, look out!” were raised on all sides. 
A runaway horse in a cart was galloping blindly down the street 
until just as it neared Priscilla it swerved on to the pavement, and 
must have knocked her down but for the prompt action of the 
young fellow who had attracted her attention. Dexterously 
catching her by the arms, he swung her on one side, himself re- 
ceiving a blow which might have killed the child, and which 
felled him. Two men rushed to the horse’s head as the animal 
was for a moment checked in its headlong career by the cart 
coming in violent contact with the curb, and succeeded in stop- 
ping it. 

The terrified mother clasping her child to her now turned to 
the young man just as the crowd was helping him to his feet. 

“T trust, sir, you are not much hurt ?” she said anxiously. 

“Thank you, no,” he answered; “it is but a trifle. I hope we 
are all more frightened than hurt.” 

But the pallor of his face suggested that he was suffering con- 
siderable pain. 

On looking at him more closely now, Claudia appeared to be 
struck by the same circumstance which had first arrested her 
child’s attention. The young man bore a most remarkable re- 
semblance to her own husband. A younger edition of him, it is 
true, for he was probably not more than eighteen years of age— 
but there were the same handsome features of Austen Talbot; 
there was the same high forehead, the same dark hair, the same 
firm lips, the same large resolute eyes. 

The likeness was so astonishing that when it was fully realized 
by Claudia she became confused, and could only render incoherent 
thanks. “I am only too glad,” he said, “to have been so fortu- 
nate as to be here at the moment; please to say no more 
about it.” 

In her gratitude, and with a strange feeling that she ought to 
be better acquainted with the young gentleman, she held out her 
hand with renewed expressions of thanks. He seized it eagerly, 
and as the glare of the street lamps fell full upon his face, Mrs. 
Austen Talbot observed with ever-growing wonder that when he 
smiled he was more like her husband than ever. He seemed to 
appreciate the privilege of holding her hand even for an instant, 
and, as he years after expressed it, “the smile of thankfulness 
which crossed her sweet and beautiful face touched him to the 
heart.” With some confusion, and after an appropriate word or 
two more on both sides, he raised his hat and vanished among 
the gaping crowd, which of course still lingered. 
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“Oh, mamma,” was Priscilla’s first explanation when he was 
gone and the two were proceeding on their way again, “ wasn’t 
that gentleman like a young papa?—my papaI mean. When I 
first saw him crossing the road, I thought it was papa with his 
moustache cut off, and that he was really coming to meet us.” 

The child had heard what her mother said to Lady Talbot 
about their purpose in suddenly leaving Silgrave, and as naturally 
no very coherent explanation of their proceedings had been given 
her afterwards, she thought it most likely that the Colonel would 
meet them sooner or later somewhere. ‘“ But,” continued the 
little girl, “when he came close to me and caught hold of me of 
course I saw it wasn’t. But it was funny, mamma, that anybody 
should be so like.” 

Her mother acquiesced absently, and then lapsed into the silent 
mood which had possessed her from the moment she had read her 
father’s letter. ‘Though she said little in reply to the child, she 
could not help pondering over the marvellous resemblance, and 
had her mind been less full and anxious she might possibly have 
jumped to conclusions. As it was, the arrangements and confu- 
sion inseparable from a lady and little girl having to get on board 
the Cunarder at a most unusual hour drove the circumstance out 
of her head, and when at length she found herself in the solitude 
of her cabin, she thought of nothing but the purpose of. her 
flight. It had been so sudden, and her indignation so uncom- 
promising, that not until she was well on her voyage was she able 
to review calmly what she had done. And the review—did it 
solace her? On the contrary, it left her in greater trouble than 
ever. Austen had been to her during the last eight years all that 
was generous, noble and loving. He had apparently kept nothing 
away from her. and she had always entered alike into his difficul- 
ties and his joys. Their union had been perfectly harmonious, and if 
she had ever shown a little of her temper—and it was hasty—he 
had always borne with it and never joined issue. On one point 
only, she remembered, was he reticent. He had told her little 
or nothing about his first marriage except that he had had a son 
who had died. But sensible woman that she was, she respected 
his silence on so tender a subject. Was there then no plea to be 
offered in extenuation of his conduct in regard to her relationship 
to his first wife? Already, although she strove to believe that 
she had not acted unjustly or hastily, she was beginning to find 
excuses for the man she loved. He must have had some good 
motive for keeping his secret from her. By the time she landed 
at New York, she heartily wished she had waited and faced him, 
and if he could have defended his action then, no one would have 
been more ready to forgive him than herself. 
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Meanwhile, however, a revelation had been made to her quite 
early in the voyage which startled her nota little, and perhaps 
was responsible in a great measure for the modification her views 
underwent whilst on her way to America. 

It is difficult to say whether Mrs. Talbot or the young man 
who had saved Priscilla from a terrible accident was the more 
surprised when, shortly after the ship had left the Mersey on the 
following morning, the three found themselves standing face to 
face among the crowd of passengers on deck. 

In virtue of the service which her young fellow-passenger had 
rendered her in Liverpool, Claudia Talbot could not help encourag- 
ing him to improve the acquaintance. Circumstances soon served 
to deepen this acquaintance into one of even more than friend- 
ship. At first she only learned that his name was Telbin. In 
every way he was a perfect gentleman, and never missed an 
opportunity of doing any of those little services which on board 
ship are so acceptable to a lady and child travelling alone. For 
Claudia young Telbin soon entertained feelings which in a very 
short time ripened into a strong but steady and certain, if undefin- 
able, attachment—the attachment of a son for a mother or elder 
sister. 

One day when all three chanced to be sitting by themselves on 
deck, Priscilla began to tell him of her life at Silgrave. 

“Silgrave? Silgrave?” he said half interrogatively, half 
musingly; “is not Silgrave in Oakshire, the seat of John Talbot, 
Earl of Silgrave ? ” 

* You have it exactly,” said Claudia. 

* May I venture to ask,” he continued, “ if you are in any way 
related to the Talbots, of Silgrave ? ” 

The lady hesitated and seemed unwilling to reply. 

“Pray forgive me,” said Telbin apologetically, “if I am too 
inquisitive.” 

** No, no,” she answered, “I was only——-But—-—Yes, I am 
slightly related. Do you know them ?” 

“T only know of them,” he answered; “for to tell you the 
truth I believe I too have the blood of the Talbots in my own 
veins. 

Claudia fixed her eyes searchingly on the speaker as she ex- 
claimed : 

“Really. Tell me to what branch of the family you 
belong ?” 

Was she on the eve of a discovery which might account for the 
strange resemblance this young man bore to her husband, and 
which still puzzled her, whilst it perpetually excited the curiosity 
of her child ? 
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“T do not know very much about it,” he went on. “ My father 
was an officer in the army, named Austen Talbot.” 

“ How comes it then that you do not bear his name?” asked 
Claudia, with difficulty suppressing any show of surprise. 

“Tt was like this,” said the young man. “My mother died 
soon after I was born, and my father went away to India and left 
me in the charge of a Mrs. Telbin, the wife of the clergyman of 
the Welsh village where I first saw the light. These good people 
had a boy christened Guy, who died ere he was twelvemonths 
old, and as my father seemed to trouble very little about me (in 
fact, they could hear nothing of him after awhile, and they 
believed he was dead), they resolved that so long as he allowed 
me to remain with them, I should take the place and name of 
their own child. Hence I have never been known as a Talbot, 
and there are very few who know that I am not Mr. Telbin’s son. 
Mr. and Mrs. Telbin have been in South Africa many years now, 
and I with them. During the last twelvemonths I have been in 
a berth at Cape Town, whence my employers have transferred me 
to a branch establishment of theirs in New York.” 

Claudia made no response. Her feelings were very complicated. 
How was she to receive her husband’s and her sister’s child, thus 
marvellously thrown in her path? Eventually the young man 
put a point blank question from which there was no escape. 

* Do you happen to know if Mr. Austen Talbot—my father, in 
short, is really dead? Have you ever met him or heard of him?” 

It would be difficult to describe the woman’s emotions. Should 
she tell this youth who she was? Yes, she had already made up 
her mind that if a reconciliation between her husband and her- 
self were possible, his own son would be the fittest medium. So 
with a great effort she steadied her voice and replied : 

“ Austen Talbot is my husband!” 


* * = * = 


When the steamer arrived at New York and Claudia took her 
way at once to Philadelphia, the consternation with which Com- 
fort Morris received her need not be dwelt on. Amazed at first, 
he listened to her account of what she had done in a state of 
nervous excitement. Then amidst expressions in which pain and 
anger were strangely mingled, he upbraided her for the hastiness 
of her flight, and told her at once to write and ask Talbot to for- 
give her. The advice met Claudia’s views, and she resolved to 
act on it immediately. 

As for Mr. Telbin (Guy Talbot as he really was) she had asked 
him to come and see her without delay in Elm Street. She had 
been quick to perceive that as her husband’s son he would some 
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day succeed to Silgrave. And she further saw that if Austen 
Talbot were inclined to turn a deaf ear to her appeal for for- 


giveness, the presence of his son would act as a powerful lever 
towards a reconciliation. 


CuapTerR IX. 
LOVE OR LAW. 


WE must now return to Austen Talbot’s final hours at Silgrave. 

When, in accordance to agreement, he again met Mr. Eyre 
in the library, the former was in far better spirits than he had 
been an hour before. Necessity of arranging for the future had 
inspired him with the same hope and courage which, as a 
soldier, he might have felt on entering on a campaign. He at 
least had resolved what to do, and only waited to hear what Mr. 
Eyre would advise before communicating his determination. 

“During your absence,” began the lawyer, “I have turned 
over in my mind with the utmost deliberation the complicated 
turn which events have taken, and it seems to me, Colonel Tal- 
bot, there are two courses open to you, and only two. The first 
Ido not expect for a moment you will entertain, but I will state 
it. Now, we must avoid all scandal. Todo so with your—your 
wife in England would.be impossible. But she is not in England 
—so far so good. She is gone, and says she wishes never to see 
you again. You can therefore, if you please, settle quietly down 
at Silgrave, and allow her to abide by her decision.” 

Talbot frowned and raised his hand in impatient protest. 

‘Pardon me,” continued Mr. Eyre, “I am only pointing out 
the first of the two courses as I said which are open to you. Your 
marriage in Philadelphia was nothing more than a Quaker 
arrangement, in addition to which the alliance was, with your 
deceased wife’s sister, illegal, as you know, in England; and it 
would hardly become the owner of Silgrave to act in defiance of 
the law. Lord Silgrave “¢ 

‘Say no more,” Talbot broke in, unable longer to control his 
impatience. “Mr. Eyre,” he went on hurriedly and firmly, “I 
am sorry for Lord Silgrave, and will do anything I can to help 
him. But my love for my wife is infinitely greater than my 
respect for a law condemned alike by common sense, consistency, 
and Christianity. Ifthe law decrees that a man may not marry 
his deceased wife’s sister, then Silgrave must suffer, and I will 
pass my days in the land where common sense prevails.” 


“ Of course,” interrupted the lawyer, “I knew you would say 
VOL. XXXVII. 8 
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this. But be patient. I must. repeat I am only pointing out 
the alternatives, and I may conclude, therefore; that we have 
done with the first.” 

*¢T should think so, indeed,” once more broke in Talbot, unable 
to overcome the anger which the bare suggestion of dishonour- 
ably abandoning Claudia had roused. “ If it is out of the question 
that my wife should live here, it is equally out of the ques- 
tion that I should live here either. I have other considerations 
to weigh than the succession to Silgrave. It shall never be said 
that I brought scandal to the sacred lands of my forefathers. 
But it shall equally. never be said that I deserted my wife even 
for those lands.” 

“ Quite so,” said Mr. Eyre. “ Therefore, although your decision 
places the succession in a very unsatisfactory position, we must 
endeavour to meet it, and to do this we must come to the second 
of the alternatives. We must, in point of fact, go thoroughly 
inte the question relating to your. son and heir. He will have to 
take the place which you abdicate.” 

“T will give you every assistance in my power,” pursued Austen 
Talbot. “If my son be really living, and we can find him—if 
you really believe that he is the young man referred to in the Gra- 
hamstown application, there should be little difficulty in establish- 
ing his identity and in restoring him to his rights—to his place 
in his father’s heart and in the world.” 

“ Exactly,” said the lawyer; “and as he will on your inherit- 
ance of the title become the heir to Silgrave—Lord Talbot, in 
fact—there will be no reason why you should not live in America 
whilst he takes your place in England here at Silgrave. And 
this, Colonel. Talbot, is the second of the courses I had to pro- 
pose.” 

“ Good,” replied the other ; “ it accords with my views entirely, 
but I must leave the management of the details in’ your hands, 
for I sail from Liverpool to-morrow.” 

Lord Silgrave’s distress was not unmingled with resentment 
when this arrangement was submitted to him. 

“Were his lands, his title, to be all but thus abandoned?” he 
cried. ‘ Were they considered of so little value that the suc- 
cession to them must be Jeft to the chance of finding some obscure 
lad away in the wilds of Africa?” 

Everything was against him, he declared; his children had 
been torn from him, and now his hopes that the succession was 
finally settled were to be dashed to the ground. 

“ Believe me, my lord,” said Talbot, “ you have my sincerest 
sympathy, but all will come right in the end. No effort on my 
part shall be wanting to establish the identity of my son, if 
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he indeed be still living, and he shall fill the place which under 
other cireumstances would have been mine.” 

Very mingled indeed were the emotions experienced by all 
concerned when Colonel Austen Talbot bade adieu for ever to 
the home of his forefathers. He had won the hearts of all 
there; whilst on his own part he had conceived the strongest 
attachment to the kindly old~Earl and his daughter-in-law. 
Nor was he insensible to the value of the position he was 
virtually abandoning, but honour and love for his wife were the 
first laws of his nature, and these left no alternative— he must 

0. 
The vessel in which Talbot crossed the Atlantic made a swifter 
passage than that which carried Claudia, so that he arrived in 
New York only one morning after she had landed. He made 
his way to Philadelphia with all speed, and on reaching Elm 
Street, the first person he met was Comfort Morris himself. 
Both men gripped each other warmly by the hand, and in response 
to Talbot’s inquiry, “ Where is she ?” Morris pointed to the door 
of the parlour. 

The husband’s heart beat quickly as he turned the handle. 
Claudia was seated at a table—as he afterwards learned in the 
very act of writing to him—and as he closed the door behind him 
she turned her head sadly, to see who had entered. Dropping 
her pen with a little cry of surprise and pleasure, she rose and 
threw herself into his outstretched arms. As husband and wife 
embraced, he felt too big a lump in his throat to speak, and 
tears of relief fell from her dark, wistful eyes. In those few 
seconds every wound inflicted during the last three weeks was 
healed for ever. 

Long was it ere either were calm enough to speak coherently, 
and further delay was naturally occasioned by the entrance of 
little Priscilla, who, flying into her father’s embrace, overwhelmed 
him with glad kisses and swift following questions. At length by 
degrees explanations mingled with appeals for forgiveness were 
exchanged on both sides. Then Austen told his wife about his 
son, and his own inconceivable mistake as to the boy’s death, 
doubting, even as he spoke, whether he had been wrong after all. 

“No, you were not wrong, Austen,” said Claudia. “ Your son 
is alive and well, and one glance at him would be sufficient almost, 
I should think, in a court of law to prove his identity—no son 
could be a more complete counterpart of his father.” 

The husband gazed at his wife in sheer amazement. She went 
on: 

“Oh, Austen, I have the most wonderful romance to tell you 
—the strangest coincidence.” And then she told him. 

$2 
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“In heaven’s name, then, where is the boy?” cried Talbot. 

“Probably at this moment on his way to this house,” she 
replied, looking at her watch. “He promised if he could get a 
few days’ grace from his firm, before settling to business, to spend 
them here at my father’s.” 

‘* A few days’ grace from business,” repeated Talbot ; “ why if he 
be truly my son, he will have no more to do with business. He 
is the future Earl of Silgrave,” and then Talbot explained the 
plan agreed upon as the only one which would meet this compli- 
cated case of Love versus Law. “You see,” he said, “in the 
event of Lord Silgrave dying before I do, I become the Earl, and 
there is nothing to prevent the Earl of Silgrave from residing at 
Homelydale, and his son, Lord Talbot, from managing his estates 
in England for him.” 

These words had scarcely been uttered ere a knock came at the 
door. A moment later, and Guy Talbot was shown into the 
room. Austen and Claudia rose together, and as Guy advanced, 
she took a hand of each, and joining them, said simply : 

“Father and son.” 

The two men looked at each other strangely for a moment, 
then each appearing to recognize in the other the unmistakable 
resemblance to himself, all hesitation vanished, and they em- 
braced fervently. The explanations were long and exhaustive ; 
Talbot cleared up many points of doubt. His mistake as to the 
baby’s death arose from the fact that Mr. Telbin’s own child 
was also named Guy. Writing whilst the death of her own babe 
was still fresh in her memory, Mrs. Telbin had failed to remem- 
ber that Talbot knew nothing of the fact that her child’s name 
was identical with that by which his own had been christened. 
Hence the confusion. 

Ere the day was over, Talbot had written two letters, one to 
South Africa, thanking Mr. and Mrs. Telbin for their goodness, 
which, he added, Guy would in all probability some day have it 
in his power to return; the second to Lord Silgrave, suggest- 
ing that if he wished it Guy should go to England at once. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE COMPROMISE, 


THE impressioa which Guy Talbot created on the Earl of Silgrave 
was favourable, and a few days passed under the same roof con- 
solidated the old man’s feelings into those of very strong regard. 
Guy’s frank, open nature, combined with his high sense of 
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honour, appealed to the proud, but kindly heart of the old noble- 
man, and when three weeks after the young man’s arrival at 
Silgrave, the Earl wrote to Talbot, “If your son goes on as he 
has begun, he will be one of the few joys of my fast declining 
years,” he did not say more than he felt. 

Guy’s education had not been neglected. He was naturally 
studious, and when it was suggested that he should go to 
college, he gladly jumped at the idea. At college he earned 
distinction. He read hard, and as he was a splendid athlete, 
he left Oxford as well developed in body as in mind. 

Four years were thus passed, and the master of Silgrave was 
more happy than he had been since the death of his own sons. 

* That lad,” he said one day, when alone with his daughter-in- 
law, “‘ has done more to supply the place of a child of my own 
than I could believe would ever be possible, and with dear 
Dorothy and himself to brighten up these old walls, neither you 
nor I can say we are entirely unblessed.” 

“T agree with you,” was the reply, “and if any one is worthy 
to occupy the place which my dear husband should have filled, 
it is Guy; he is a good, generous fellow.” 

“My one wish,” went on the Earl, “was to die with the 
knowledge that my own son should reign in my stead, and I 
know, that, as his wife, your most cherished hopes would have 
been realized. But God willed it otherwise. 1 have but one 
anxiety now. I should like to see Guy happily married before 
[ die.” 

“It is curious,” Lady Talbot said, “that he shows no dis- 
position to marry. Women’s society seems to have but little 
charm for him.” 

“He is now nearly twenty-four,” said his lordship, “ and I think 
| ought to speak to him about hts future, although I do not much 
like interfering, if there is any prospect of his choosing for 
himself.” 

In their belief that Guy was indifferent to the attractions of 
the gentler sex, Lady Talbot and Lord Silgrave were mistaken, 
and when they discovered their error they opened their eyes wide, 
both at the direction his love had taken, and at their own 
blindness. 

When Guy first appeared at Silgrave, he found Dorothy a girl 
of fifteen. Three years later when he left Oxford, and returned 
to Silgrave, she had grown into a tall, handsome maiden. He 
had always liked her, but never dreamed of loving her; but now 
he very soon found himself courting her society in preference to 
that of anybody else. Her nature was affectionate, and she 
responded to his but half-veiled overtures with honest and 
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modest freedom. For twelve months they continued to see a 
great deal of each other, but not a word of love was ever uttered 
on either side. Both, however, if they searched their inmost 
hearts would have declared that love was the only possible name 
for their mutual regard. But Guy took a sensible view of the 
matter, and resolved to try whether that regard would stand the 
test of time. Dorothy was young, and twelve months might 
change her sentiments entirely. 

At the end of that period their relations were just as cordial 
as ever—on his side at least more cordial. One summer evening 
the two were strolling in the twilight through the shrubberies. 
At length they seated themselves upon a rustic bench on the 
hill side beneath some trees. All was profoundly quiet, and save 
for the twittering of a bird in the branches, as it sought its nest, 
not a sign of life was to be seen or heard. 

Guy was in unusually happy spirits, even for him, and he had 
kept the young lady highly amused during the whole evening. 
Now, however, he became thoughtful and more inclined to gaze 
at Dorothy than to talk. He subjected her every feature to one 
of those critical, if indulgent, examinations which a lover in- 
voluntarily makes. Her sweet, hazel eyes, her cheeks tinged with 
a healthy colour, her thick, soft chestnut hair, brilliant teeth, and 
charming smile, seemed in his eyes to satisfy every demand a man 
could make in the way of beauty. Presently she said, as she re- 
turned his look: 

“Have you, then, exhausted your exuberant spirits, Guy? I 
thought they were too high to last long—or do you want to go 
indoors ?” 

“No, dear,” he answered slowly, “I have something on my 
mind, and hardly know whether to unburden it or not.” 

“You have something on your mind ?” she repeated, as though 
such a thing for Guy were impossible. “Can’t I help you?” 

Hitherto their familiarities had been thoroughly commonplace, 
but. now, as if in reply to her question, he caught one of her 
hands in his own, and gently stealing his arm around her waist, 
drew her to him. She made no attempt to free herself, but the 
colour on her cheek deepened as she listened to what followed. 

“ My darling,” he said, “ you can more than help me; I can be 
silent no longer. I want to ask you one little question. Has it 
ever occurred to you that our friendship might ripen into any- 
thing closer ?” 

She made no reply, but did not seem embarrassed or even 
surprised. 

“ Do not hesitate to tell me,” he went on; “I love you dearly, 
and I do not think I am entirely wrong in hoping and believing 
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that my love is not absolutely unreturned. Could I not make you 
happy as my wife ?” 

* Tam sure you could; Guy,” she responded softly. 

He clasped her still more closely, and pressed his lips tenderly 
on her cheek. . Both were intensely happy, and for many minutes 
they sat absorbed in their own thoughts and dreams of the 
future. 

Early the next day Lord Silgrave and Guy were closeted alone 
in the library, each having sought a private interview with the 
other. 

“Now, Guy,” began the Earl, “I am going to discuss a little 
matter with you on which I had hoped you would have taken 
some step alone. It concerns your future. Has it ever crossed 
your mind that some day Silgrave may look to you for an heir?” 

“Yes, I have thought of it,” said Guy, inwardly fearing that some 
unpleasant proposition was about to be made, “ and—and strangely 
enough I came into this room with the intention of speaking to 
you upon a step I have taken in that direction.” 

It was now the Earl’s turn to become anxious, and he asked 
nervously : 

“ Have you already made a choice? I hope you have been 
careful, my boy.” 

“Your consent and that of Lady Talbot alone is necessary to 
make me the happiest man on earth,” Guy answered; “ and, my 
lord, if I have acted wrongly, I can do no more than plead for 
your forgiveness.” 

He paused; the supreme moment was at hand; dare he tell 
all that was in his heart? 

“Go on, lad, go on,” the old man said reassuringly, but im- 
patiently. 

“Your consent then,” Guy continued, “alone is necessary to 
make Dorothy my wife.” 

The Earl started in his chair. 

“Why had I never thought of this,” he cried, as he took Guy 
by the hand and wrung it warmly, “ my dear Guy, you have asked 
the one thing which it gives me the greatest pleasure in the 
world to agree to. I have looked upon you two as brother and 
sister ; and it never occurred to me, that you could be more to 
each other—yet why not?—of course it is all I could wish— 
nothing could be better!” 

The reception of his proposition was so different to what Guy 
had from the Earl’s first words anticipated, that he seemed quite 
at a loss to express his gratitude. 

When a few years before, Lord Silgrave had made that melan- 
choly request that the massive iron gates should be left open for 
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his coffin to pass through, he had little dreamed of the happy 
moment now at hand. In less than three months from that 
interview in the library, all was gaiety, festivity, and rejoicing at 
Silgrave. Early one bright September morning the joyous bridal 
party passed through the open gates down to the church, and a 
new life was infused into the ancient home of the Talbots. The 
ceremony was performed by the Reverend Mr. Telbin, who, on the 
restoration to his rights of his erewhile protégé and foster-son, 
had been induced to return to England with his wife—that more- 
than-mother to Guy, and to accept a handsome living in the gift 
of the Earl. 

Some years later when the old nobleman breathed his last, he 
passed away with a contented mind, assured that after all his 
trouble and trepidation, the title would descend direct to his own 
kith and kin. His nephew Austen became Earl of Silgrave, and 
by continuing to pass his happy and contented life in his own 
Homelydale, he conforms to the marriage law of his native land, 
without the least sacrifice of honour or love. ‘Thus this difficult 
case of Love versus Law ends like many others, in a compromise, 
but the young Lord Talbot at this present moment, regent as he 
is, so to speak, at Silgrave, is not without hope that an enlightened 
legislature may yet make it possible for his now aged father and 


mother to end their days in their rightful home, should they so 
please. 


THE END. 





ROMANCE OF BOOKS. 


THE subject of our English printer Caxton is really a fascinating 
one, and has furnished food for the artist, the poet, and the story- 
teller. The learned and laborious Blades has written a profound 
account of his life and works in one of the most interesting of such 
treatises—a dungeon of learning, genuinely made, too technical 
for “the general reader.” Indeed, it is surprising what the inde- 
fatigable toil of antiquarians and the expenditure of money have 
done both for Caxton and Shakespeare. It suggests, indeed, the 
works of explorers at Pompeii, or workers like Dr. Schliemann. 
But by this tremendous and assiduous toil, and the sort of 
premiums offered in the shape of costly prices, a surprising 
number of his works have been recovered, and will be preserved 
securely for generations born hundreds of years hence—unless, 
indeed, there be some convulsion, such as the descent of barbarian 
hordes, or a revolutionary rising, when these libraries will be 
sacked or burnt, as in the case of the revolutions of 1830 and 
1870, and the papers and books will be torn up and flung into the 
street. Yet, even in such a case, it is surprising how much is 
certain to be preserved and recovered. 

One of the Spencer family, giving an interesting lecture on the 
Althorpe Library, gives this summary of the Caxton treasures in 
that wonderful library. Mr. Blades, we are toid, enumerates 
ninety-nine productions of his press as known to exist. Of these 
the British Museum possessed the largest number of copies ever 
brought together, viz.—eighty-one, of which twenty-five were 
duplicates. The collection of Caxton’s in the Spencer Library was 
more complete, numbering as it did fifty-seven separate works, of 
which thirty-one were perfect and three unique, namely, “ The 
Four Sons of Aymon,” “ The History of Blanchardin and Eglan- 
tine,” and a folio broadside of “ Death Bed Prayers,” which was in 
perfect condition, and measured eleven by three inches. An im- 
portant relic connected with the house inhabited by our first 
printer, and affording the earliest known instance of a broadside 
printed in England, was to be seen in the Althorpe collection in 
the shape of an advertisement, of which only one other copy, and 
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that an imperfect one, existed. It consisted of one paragraph of 
seven lines, the longest measuring five inches, and read as 
follows :—“ If it plese ony man spirituel or temporel to bye ony 
pyes of two and thre comemoracios of Salisburi use enprynted 
after the forme of this present lettre which ben wel and truly 
correct, late hym come to Westmonester into the almonesrye at 
the reed pale, and he shal have them good chepe—Supplico stet 
cedula”—in other words, * Please don’t destroy the advertise- 
ment.” 

Caxton’s House, alluded to, in the old almonry, was standing 
until the year 1846, when it tumbled down from sheer decay. 
Nowadays this would not have been suffered, and it would be 
certain to have been repaired and restored by some enthusiast. 
Few readers can estimate the value of this printer’s labours. 

Intimately connected with the subject of Caxton is Mr. 
Quaritch, who stands at the head of all the London bibliopoles, 
the very Napoleon of booksellers. His enterprise and daring has 
really had a momentous influence in stimulating prices. He 
suggests one of those great financiers who rule the market with a 
nod. He has brought books, as it were, “within the range 
of practical politics.” No one who passes his rather dark and unpre- 
tending place of business at No. 15, Piccadilly, could guess at the 
vast character of his transactions; neither would any one who 
sees at some great sale his plain figure, somewhat of Jewish cast, 
with the ancient felt hat to which his friends attach a sort of 
mysterious and superstitious reverence—only donned on great 
occasions—suppose that this was the careless bidder of hundreds 
and thousands of pounds. In that repository of his are stored 
away priceless volumes. Even his very catalogues are on a grand 
scale. 

Lately interviewed by an agent of the Pall Mall Gazette, he 
communicated some very interesting information : 


“ Mr. Quaritch is by no means an easy man to get at, wnless you wish to see him 
on business—that is, unless you are a buyer or seller. Then he is all alacrity. Our 
representative was only anxious to have a chat with the veteran who had just given 
£3,900 for the Mazarin Bible. He was in his sanctum, a small, dark room, almost 
filled with the table, a few chairs, and two or three bookcases, containing several 
thousand pounds’ worth of rare volumes, protected from the dust by glass doors. He 
discoursed in a pessimistic strain of the decadence of the general buyer and collector, 
‘a sign of the materialistic age we live in.’ Book buying and book collecting in its 
proper sense has gradually declined since 1830. It was before that time that the great 
libraries were formed. ‘At the Hamilton sale I spent £40,000, and at the Sunder- 
land sale £33,000: and most of my purchases are now in the house here. I have 
known well most of the collectors of my time ; three Dukes of Hamilton, for instance ; 
and there you see the portrait of one of my best customers—the late Earl of Craw- 
ford, whose body was stolen. But, as I have said, the fashion has changed nowadays. 
Collectors go in for first editions of Keats, Shelley, Thackeray, Dickens, and for the 
engravings of Cruikshank and Phiz. Then sporting literature is greatly in demand. 
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Another very good customer is the country gentleman who generally aspires to have 
in his library the best ‘books on his ceunty history. But I cannot enumerate the 
demands and crazés. Show me a man’s library; and I will tell you his charaeter and 
his attainments.’ . But it is about the marketable value of the books that Mr, Quaritch 
concerns himself ; for despite all his learning he describes himself as being as much a 
commercial man as the stockbroker or the merchant, and appraises the value of a 
library just as a’tea-taster would a ‘sample of tea. He began business in Castle 
Street some forty years ago-—never mind how old he is now. No one having talked 
five minutes to the Bismarck of the book trade could fail to see that he had to do with 
a keen trader, up to every move on the board, and to every trick of the trade. His 
hunting grounds are all over the face of the earth; he gathers his harvest from the 
five continents, and stores it up in Piccadilly. All books are fish that come to the net 
of Mr. Quaritch; the minnow and the whale alike, pence or pounds, scores or 
thousands, it matters not which. 

“ «Now will you come with me, and I will show you a few of the rooms here.’ 
And as we went my guide pointed with pride to this case and that, to this pile and 
that. Here was a bundle of Eastern manuscripts worth thousands, there a case full 
of Mexican manuscripts written at the time of the conquest ; here was the ‘ pigsty,’ 
as he calls one of the rooms, full of musty tomes and books as yet uncatalogued. Mr. 
Quaritch proceeded to expatiate upon his morocco bindings, his Russian leather, his 
rare editions, his illuminated missals, his black letters, his manuscripts, his breviaries 
and psalters. He declares that he sells everything, and never refuses an order. Each 
of these rooms contains priceless treasures, the value of which is known only to the 
great man himself, for he marks the price of each book. It is impossible to deceive 
Mr. Quaritch by any flimsy pretence to book-learning. ‘If I hear any one talking 
about Elzevirs and Aldines, I know he is an ignorant ass.’ Mr, Quaritch speaks 
plainly, and this outburst was, I must confess, apropos of an unfortunate remark of 
my own concerning Elzevirs. ‘ Elzevirsand Aldines, indeed ! a pack of ignoramuses ! ’ 
Mr. Quaritch isa careful man. ‘I suppose you like the excitement of a great sale?’ 
‘ No, sir; there is nothing I abominate so heartily as the dreary hours I have to sit 
in those dreary auction rooms. Once or twice one gets excited, and one’s blood is up 
like the blood of a gambler; but howoften? No. Iam happiest here.’” 


This is all interesting enough, but the most extraordinary fact 
is the careless remark—* most of my purchases”—made in the 
great sales two and three years ago—“ are in the house here ;” 
—these costly things lying there, as it were,‘at interest, which the 
buyer may have to pay. Of course a leviathan of this kind must 
be treated indulgently.as to payment for his bidding, and his 
attendance adds on the price of other books which he does not buy. 
But the market for the great books is scarcely in London. There 
are the grand collectors abroad, such as the Duke of Aumale and 
Rothschild, makers of grand and costly libraries. In England 
now there are no “ princes,” who collect, like Lord Spencer, who 
“throw out ” some noble work of the first printer’s because they 
see one a little more noble still. 

The little intolerance, as to the man who talks about Elzevirs 
and Aldines “being an ignor.nt ass,” is characteristic enough. 
Many of these are probably his good customers. I fancy talking 
about Elzevirs and Aldines betokens a taste for rare things and 
an amiable, well-meaning fancy to learn more. It was intended, 
no doubt, in the sense of the rebuke to those who talked of “ the 
Correggios and such stuff.” 
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Tue First Book painten in Exauanp. Westminster, Wiiuiam Caxrtor, 1474. 
Caxton’s Game anv Piay or Cuxss Moraizep (translated 1474) First EDITION, 
folio, 65 Leaves (of the 72), bound in old russia gilt, Fynyshid the last da 
of Marche the per of our Lord God, a thousand foure hondre 
and [xxiiii. . .. An extremely large, though somewhat imperfect copy 
of THE FirsT BOOK PRINTED IN Enauanp, from Caxton’s press. Mr. Blades 
quotes 9 copies (4 perfect, 5 imperfect), and the present is the 1oth known 
copy, and is Tater than even the Grenville—hitherto the tallest known copy ; 
my copy measures 11$ inches in height by 8 in width, whilst the Grenville 
body (also imperfect) is only 11 inches high, 

“ My copy,” says the Bibliopole, * wants 7 leaves, the two blank ones being. out of 
the question. The imperfections include the first leaf, and two leaves in the second 
chapitre of the fourth tractate, the end is all right. I should be glad to hear of any 
mperFect cory of this work, which would supply me with what I want. In the 
mean time this precious relic of the Infancy of Printing in England, can be seen by 
Buyers of Rare books.” 

No copy of this edition has been sold for years; in 1813, Alchorne’s copy, wanting 
first two leaves, the last two leaves and two leaves in the second chapter of the fourth 
tractate, fetched at Evans's, £54 12s. The value of this class of book has much 
risen since then, and may now be considered, as ten times greater. 


For this treasure the sum of £400 was asked. The same book- 
seller also offers: 


TOUR-LANDRY. (On p.9, leaf ai) Sere begynneth the hook which the 
knight of fhe foure made, And speketh of many fapre en- 
samples and thensygqnementys and fechyng of bis doughfers, 
small folio, splendidly bound in dark green morocco, covered with blind tooling, 
Joints, blue morocco linings covered with gold tooling, silk fly-leaves, gilt edges, by 
Lewis, from the library of the Rev. Thomas Corser, £616. 

William Caxton . . . enprynted at Westmynstere the last day of Janyuer the fyrst 
yere of the reyne of Kynge Richard the thyrd (1484). 

Excersstvety rare, ONLY THREE other perrecr corprrss ARE KNOWN; of 
which two are in the British Museum and one in the library of Earl Spencer. 
There is besides one imperfect. one which is inthe Bodleian. It is easy therefore to 
conceive that the present PErFrEcT Cory may be considered unique as far as the 
collector is concerned: Lord Spencer’s copy is never likely to come into the 
market, the other two are, of course, inaccessible, and the one now described 
is probably the only copy that can be offered for sale within the next 
hundred years. Since the year 1698 only one other copy has been seen in the public 
auctions; it was purchased by Earl Spencer at Brand’s sale in 1807. The present one 
was bought at the Marquis of Blandford’s sale in 1819, by G.W. Taylor ; from him it 
passed into the hands of Mr. Jolly, at the sale of whose books in 1843 it became the 
property of Rodd, the bookseller. Since that time it has been in the possession of 
the Rev. Mr. Corser. 


When Lord Charlemont’s library was offered in 1865, there 
was sold Caxton’s “ Polycronon,” the first edition wanting two 
leaves, and printed in 1480. This was secured by Mr. Toovey, 
another spirited bookseller, of Piccadilly. This “wanting two 
leaves ” adds another marvel, as we may be amazed, considering 
how these leaves are attached by the frail “suture ” of old thread, 
and how more frail still is the paper, that they should have held 


together so long, and that the whole had not gradually been torn 
away. 
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THE MIRROUR OF THE WORLD. On the obverse of the first leaf: Hern 
BEGYNNETH THE TABLE OF THE RUBRICES OF THIS PRESENTE VOLUME NAMED THE Mir- 
nour or THE Wor. or THYMAGE OF THE SAME On the reverse of @ 4: NOW 
AT THIS TYME RUDELY TRANSLATED OUT OF FFRENSSHE IN TO ENGLISSH BY ME SYMPLE 
p.sons WILLIAM CAXTON, sm. folio, numerous fine woodcuts, Editio Princeps, 
and also the First Book printed in England with engravings, /eaves q@ 6, @ 8, 
and the last page in facsimile, otherwise a fine copy in brown morocco extra, gilt 
edges, by Beororv, £200. (Printed in 1841.) Excesstvery rare. Mr. Blades 
enumerates fifteen copies, six of which are imperfect, while the other nine are 
locked up as follows—in the British Museum (¢wo), the Bodleian, and the 
libraries of the Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of Jersey, Earl Dysart, Earl of 
Macclesfield, Earl Fitzwilliam, and Earl Spencer. The Devonshire copy was 
acquired in 1812 at the price of £351 15s.; and no copy of any kind has appeared 
in a public sale since an imperfect one was sold in 1835. Of the imperfect 
copies, three are safely laid away in the Cambridge, the Windsor and the Ash- 
burnham libraries; the other three are in private hands, and one of them is 
merely a fragment. The woodcuts are very remarkable, as the first existing 
specimens of English Engraving ; and they do credit to the artist, who, accord- 
ing to competent authorities, was a native islander, not an imported Fleming. 


HILGDEN’S POLYCHRONICON. Potycronicon in woicne Book BEN COMPRISED 
BRIEFLY MANY WONDERFUL HISTORYEES . . . UNTO THE BEGYNNYNG OF THE REGNE OF 
Kyxe Epwarp tuk Fourrn . . . after the composynge and gaderynge of Dan 
Ranulph monke of Chestre fyrste auctour of this book and afterwards Englisshed 
by one Trevisa Vycarye of Barkley . . . EMPRYNTED AND SETTB IN FORME BY ME 
Wiiiiam Caxton and a lytel embelysshed fro tholde makyng, A very FINE AND 
PERFECT Cory in morocco extra, gilt edges, with joints, by Lewis, from the Dent 
and Perkins libraries, £500. Ended the second day of Juyll, a thousand four 
hondred foure score and tweyne (1482) Fynysshed per Coxton. 

EXCESSIVELY RARE, when perfect, as may easily be concluded from the fact that 
Lowndes mentions no complete copy but Dent’s—that is, the identical book above 
described. All the others which‘he specifies as having appeared in public sales 
those of Towneley, Edwards, Willet, Heber, and Sir M. Sykes, as well as a couple 
sold at Sotheby's without names—were im perfect, The last copy, even approxi- 
mately perfect, which was sold, produced at Lord Charlemont’s sale in 1865, the 
sum of £477 15s., although it wanted two leaves. In fact, it would be difficult to 
name any perfect copies, except that in the Spencer library, and the fine one which 
is now under description. 


GOWER (John) CONFESSIO AMANTIS: that is to say in Englyshe the Con- 
fessyon of a Lover, folio, the table in facsimile, with a damaged copy of the 
original table, also contained in the volume, otherwise a fine and sound copy in 
russia extra, broad leather joints, tooled, £400. ; 

Emprynted at Westmestre by Willyam Caxton, and fynyshed the 11 day of Septembre, 
the fyrst yere of the reign of Kyng Richard the Thyrd, the yere of our Lord a thousand 
cccelxxxxiii (by mistake for 1483). This volume is one of the rarest and most intrin- 
sically valuable of Caxton’s publications. . 

There are about five perfect and imperfect copies (some very defective) of this 
edition known to exist. Most of these are already so bestowed away in great 
libraries that there is little probability of their ever coming again into the market ; 
and competition from both sides of the Atlantic has raised the value of the book to 
such a height, that a copy, sold at Sotheby’s in 1872 fetched the price of £670. 


From Mr. G. Sanders’ curious MSS. I take the following note, 
evidence of a prodigious unrecompensed diligence : 


“The Recuyell des Histoires de Troyes” fol. 1472 (?), was sold by Dr. Bernard in 
1698 for 3s., whilst at the Roxburghe sale (1812) the Duke of Devonshire gave 
£1,060 for a copy. “Chess Book” fol. 1475 (?), R. Smith in 1682, 138. 2d., 
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Mainwaring in 1837, £101, “ Le Recueil” fol. 1476, Ames in 1760, £2 12s. 6d., 
E. Spencer in 1823, £205 16s.; M. Libri in 1844, £200. “ Propositio Jehannis 
Russell” quarto, four printed leaves, John Brand in 1807, £2 5s.; Marq. Bland- 
ford in 1819, £126, “The Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers,” fol. 1477, 
Osborne in 1751, £1 11s, 6d.; Earl Spencer, £263 tos. “ Chaucer's Canterbury 
Tales,” Joseph Ames in 1760, £2; Mr. Huth, £300. “* Boethius,” fol. 1479, Os- 
borne in 1751, £1 1s.; Gardner in 1854 (imperfect copy), £70. “ Mirrour of the 
World,” fol. 1481, R. Smith in 1682, 5s.; Duke of Devonshire in 1812, £351 15s. 
(had cost the duke seven guineas), “ Tully of Old Age,” fol. 1481, 15s. 3d.; Dr. 
Bernard in 1698, 4s. 2d.; Duke of Roxburghe, £115; Willett in 1812, £210; 
Mr. Huth in 1857, £275. Second edition “ Game of Chess,” Dr. Bernard in 1608, 
1s. 6d.; Duke of Devonshire, £173 5s. “Godfrey of Boulogne,” fol. 1481, R. 
Smith in 1682, 18s. 2d.; Dr. Bernard in 1698, 4s.; Marquis Blandford, £215 15s. 
“ Polychronicon,” fol. 1482, Ames in 1760, 14s.; Sykes 1815, £150. “ Confessio 
Amantis,” fol. 1483, Osborne 1745, 14s.; Mead in 1755, 26s.; Duke of Devon- 
shire in 1812, £336; Willett 1813, £315; at Sothebys in 1872, £670. “Golden 
Legend,” 1484, W. Fletewode in 1774, 78.; Duc d'Amaule, £230. “ Troylus and 
Creside,” fol. 1484, J. West in 1773, £10 10s.;.J. Towneley in 1814, £252 2s. 
“King Arthur,” fol. 1485, Osborne in 1748, £5; Earl Spencer in 1816, £320. 
“ Fayts of Arms, &c.” fol. 1489, Rawlinson in 1756, 11s. ; Duke of Devonshire 
in 1812, £336; M. Libri in 1862, £255. ‘‘ Eneydos,” fol. 1490, R. Smith in 
1682, 3s.; E. Jeans in 1859, £100; B. Quaritch in 1874, £191 (copy wanting 
two pages). “ Chastising of God’s Children,” fol. 1491 (?), Smith 5s.; Earl 
Spencer £140. ‘St. Catherine,” fol. 1493, Osborne £1 1s.; J. Townley in 1814, 
£231 (now in the Grenville Library). 


These were thought great prices at the time. But, as usual, 
in the year of grace and sales, 1885, in the month of May, the 


great leap to vast prices was taken when the rare Caxton— 
“Le Fevre Recuyell of the Historyes of Troy,” the first book 
printed in English, was sold. Caxton states, in the epilogue to the 
third book, that it was during the progress of this work that he 
learned printing. As was to be expected, the leviathan buyer 
was the hero of the day. The book was put in at £200 by Mr. 
Quaritch, and by bids of £10 and £20 run up to £1,820, and fell to 
Mr. Quaritch for that sum. Shortly after, the auctioneer, Mr. 
Hodge, informed Mr. Quaritch that in 1756 the same copy was sold 
for £8 8s., adding, “1 wouldn’t tell you before it was yours, Mr. 
Quaritch, in case you would not bid.” This astonishing price was 
approached by that of Gower’s “ Confessio Amantis, 1493,” “ a fine 
and perfect copy, bought for £810 by Mr. Quaritch ;” while “ Vyrgle 
Boke of Eneydos,” reduced into Englysche by me Wyllyam Caxton, 
black letter, perfect copy, rare folio, W. Caxton, 1490, was sold for 
£235 to Mr. Quaritch. 

One of the most interesting features in the old tomes of this 
era is the variety of type. Our modern type is painfully 
monotonous, only differing in size—but these old printers seem 
to have created this fancy, with infinite versatility, and yet, as we 
have seen, printing had been but a few years discovered. One 
of the most beautiful shapes is a sort of small shortened German 
text, only infinitely clearer, and which the amateur will recognize 
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in many of our own Caxton’s books.. This: was after a German 
model, and Caxton adopted it. It is curious too, to find the same 
printer also adopting a very shabby form of type—a kind of 
elongated black letter, and sometimes without good ink or paper. 
One of the most beautiful works of its size, modest pretensions 
and price, is a small quarto Petrarch’s “ Reram Memorandarum, 
&e.,” printed in the year 1487, and now penes me. This is 
scarcely distinguishable from a Caxton, and is remarkable for its 
fine creamy vellum toned paper, and ebony letters of this small 
German text. The whole is set off with red and blue flourishes. 
It cost but £2, and is indeed a choice work. 

Caxton’s books leave very much the same pleasing impressions, 
and the unfamiliar reader who is shown one of his choice volumes 
for the first time is astonished—=instead of a rather rude, 
antique, and quaint-looking thing, showing age and decay, to see 
a fresh, clean, and brilliant work, wrought with elegance even, 
and lustrous with its cream-tinted paper and resplendent type. 

Excellent as are Caxton’s best productions, it must be admitted 
that they cannot be put beside the triumphs of the forei 
printers, neither in their sumptuously ambitious size and in the 
style of workmanship. They seem to have become at once past 
masters in the art, and there is a perfect ease and variety in this 
mode of treatment. Caxton’s are slight and unpretending efforts 
by comparison to these small-sized volumes, as though his 
establishment lacked resources, both of money and mechanism. 
The type and printing too will not bear minute criticism, which 
the foreigners seemed to invite or defy. This is clearly shown by 
the difficulties restored and reparators encountered—on which 
Dr. Dibdin, an enthusiast in all that had typographical merit, 
declares “that some of Caxton’s letters are so riotows and unruly, 
that the mere casting of a fount after his models would not 
ensure an accurate reproduction, while the ‘ setting’ is decidedly 
bad and disorderly, the letters being set up irregularly and at un- 
equal distances, leaning various ways, and altogether so rude and 
barbarous that no printer could set wp a line to correspond with 
the original.” 

The sad necessity of many a fine old volume wanting a leaf 
or title, or, it may be, a corner of a page torn away, has engen- 
dered an art of reparation and a race of doctors skilful in restoring 
and reparation. It is a marvel what an infinite cleverness is here 
displayed—pages of print imitated, the tone of the paper copied, 
and the new corner joined to the frayed portion so as to escape 
detection. In the museum is often seen one of the reparators at 
his work, for there he finds the original, which he can copy. Some 
little old quarto play lacks the title page or a half page torn 
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across. A new title is traced, a piece of old fly leaf is chosen, and 
with Indian ink and a brush the whole is copied in a manner “ to 
defy detection.” The joining of the leaves is contrived in a mar- 
vellous way, the edges being “ pulped,” or softened, and then 
squeezed together in a press with a little paste. The letterpress 
is then copied across. During the last century there was a person 
called Whitaker who worked for Lord Spencer and others, and who 
performed prodigies in this way. His great feat was the supply- 
ing of two leaves in fac-simile for a copy of the Mazarin Bible, 
and Mr. Nicol, its owner, was often puzzled to point out which 
were the two he supplied. It is said that there is a lady who now 
earns a livelihood by skilfully filling up worm holes in old books, 
each leaf being separately and patiently dealt with, the material 
being chewed or “ pulped,” and pressed into the hole. The charge 
is said to be sixpence a hole. 

Whitaker’s Caxton restorations were really works of extraordi- 
nary labour and art. The inferiority of a fac-simile or photogram 
is evident, as while the book is an impression that is forced into 
the paper in basso-relievo, the addition is merely the appearance 
of being impressed. Hence it is readily distinguishable and has 
a disagreeable sham look. But this conscientious person set to 
work in the spirit that became the situation, where so precious a 
book as a Caxton required the most exceptional treatment. His 
mode was this: he had the missing passage traced from a perfect 
copy. He then had some founts of Caxton letters cast and each 
fixed in a sort of binder’s tool. But then came the difficulty, 
that Caxton had no uniformity of particular letters, so he had 
sometimes twenty variations of the same letter. He then with 
his binding tools proceeded to stamp off every letter, guided by 
the tracing, and thus produced, at a great cost certainly, what 
was all but identical with the copy. 








BRIEF REMINISCENCES OF EGYPT. 
By J. SALE LLOYD. 


AUTHOR OF “SHADOWS OF THE PAST,” ETC., ETC., ETC. 


Dover, the chief of the Cinque Ports, was bathed in golden light ; 
its old grey castle, teeming with a thousand historic memories, 
standing out in bold relief against the blue of the cloudless 
summer sky; its ancient ruins crowning the chalky cliffs, its 
ramparts and citadel surmounting the long lines of fortifications 
which rise from the emerald grass-clad heights, standing with its 
face seaward, with a curve inland, looking across that broad expanse 
of silver-crested sapphire waves to the hills of sunny France, 
which rise faintly in the distance like a reflection of itself. 

The harbour was filled with the ships of all nations, while 
innumerable vessels were riding at anchor in the roads waiting for 
a favourable wind. 

All was quiet and peaceful, scarcely a stir was in the air, and 
the strains of a military band came softly and fitfully up the 
heights, with the rise and fall of the music. 

The mail packet had just arrived from Calais, and its passengers 
were streaming along the pier towards the town. 

To the west lay the Foreland Lighthouse, with its background 
of hills rising many-hued in the distance; inland, fields of 
waving corn, the hop-gardens and apple orchards of Kent. 

Upon the greensward of the heights a party of five were seated, 
with the remains of a Roman wall behind them; the foremost 
figure of the group was a white-haired, white-moustached man, 
with an otherwise shaven face, which was still fresh and young, 
but showed the signs of having been exposed to an Eastern sun. 
The kindly expression of the deep-set, ——— grey eyes 
redeemed it from the suspicion of severity which might have 
arisen from the first glance of the square-cut chin and determined 
mouth. It was evident that he was, or had been, an officer, even 
before he raised his head to listen at the sound of the bugle which 
rang out from the barrack yard. 

“T see you have not forgotten the old familiar strain, Vincent,” 
remarked the lady by his side, with a gentle smile. “I hope the 
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sight of the redcoats will not make you dissatisfied with private 
life.” 

“ No, no, wife,” returned General Sidmouth, “no fear of that; 
I am an old man now, and it is time I enjoyed my otiwm cum 
dignitate. We have both carried our knapsacks long enough, and 
I am more than content in our country home, at anchor, with 
you by my side, and my few acres of shooting, and the little 
trout-stream, which is obliging enough to run through my very 
garden; but I must confess I enjoy a sniff of the briny now and 
then, and no place suits my taste better than this dear old time- 
honoured Dover, which, by-the-by, takes its name from the Celtic 
word ‘ Dur,’ water. The Romans called it ‘ Dubre,’ the Saxons 
‘ Dofra,’ and in the Doomsday Book it will be found written ‘ Dovere.’ 
When one looks at that old castle, one cannot but think of all 
that has happened within its walls, and what a favourite resort it has 
been with our kings and queens; and looking seawards, slide after 
slide of life’s magic lantern cross the mental retina. One can picture 
Cesar’s astonishment when, fifty-five years before Christ, he came 
with his vessels of war to conquer our barbarous little island, as 
he deemed it, to find these white cliffs teeming with armed men, 
who proved not quite such barbarians as he thought them, and 
were able to defend their native shores if they could do 
nothing more; and, indeed, there are scarcely any of our 
old customs which we cannot trace to those Druidical times. 
Later, it is said that St. Paul preached here, and we may fancy the 
people crowding around him to hear the Gospel of Peace spoken 
out there on the hillside, under the blue arch of heaven, teaching 
them to look up from the beauties of creation to the great Creator 
of all things, whose chosen vessel he was, to preach to them—the 
wild olives—His co-equal Son, that they might be grafted in. 
Again the scene changes, and King Arthur is returning from 
Brittany and is met by his rebellious vassals, who strive to prevent 
his landing; a little while more and he is fighting Modred on the 
barren downs, and after, we may, in fancy, sadly follow him to 
Canterbury, carrying his brave and favourite young knight, Sir 
Gawain, there to ‘his last resting-place inthe chapel choir. Again, 
we may picture Richard the Lion-hearted embarking here for 
Calais, on his journey to the Holy Land; King John sub- 
mitting himself to Rome at the Templar’s church; King 
Edward bringing home his heroic wife, Eleanor of Castile; 
the welcome of the people to Catherine of Valois, when they 
crowded into the water to bear her ashore on their shoulders ; and 
her second sad landing with her dead lord—their king, after his 
brilliant campaign in France. Cannot you fancy the solemn cortége 
winding slowly up from the shore, in its sombre, but royal state ? 
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King James of Scotland walking before the funeral car, drawn by 
black horses, accompanied by the sable-clad° guard with their 
lances reversed? It must indeed have been an impressive sight, 
with the sorrowful faces of his subjects all around, mourning for 
their victorious young king, whom they loved as much for his 
great justness as for his successes. Then we must pass on to 
bluff King Hal setting out to invade France, and picture him 
later scattering his enemies at the ‘Battle of the Spurs,’ then 
landing again at Dover from his ship, carrying sails made of cloth 
of gold! There is no accounting for taste, but J certainly should 
give the preference to canvas, which would decidedly stand a 
greater stress of weather. But, Mary, I declare you are not 
listening to one word I have been telling you; your thoughts are 
a hundred miles away.” 

“ More than that, I expect,” returned Mrs. Sidmouth, kindly 
laying her hand upon her daughter-in-law’s arm, and then turning 
to stroke the golden curls of a little girl of two, who was making a 
pillow of her mother’s knees and twining her dimpled fingers in 
her watch chain. 

Mrs. Charles Sidmouth raised a sweet, homely face, first to her 
mother-in-law and then to the general. 

It was not altogether pretty, but there was a look of honesty 
and truth in the hazel eyes which was better than actual beauty, 
and a womanly tenderness in its expression, which could not fail 
to gain her love. 

“ T was looking at that large steamer,” she said, “and wondering 
if it is bound for Egypt.” 

“For Egypt?” laughed General Sidmouth; “well, probably 
not, for most of our ships sail from Portsmouth or Plymouth. 
Poor girl! I think you have had Egypt on the brain since Charlie 
was sent to the East.” 

“So have we all, dear,” said Charlie’s mother sadly; “I shall 
be glad when the time comes to get our boy back again.” 

“My wife, you should follow the example of the Roman 
mothers, who gave their sons freely for their country.” 

“Perhaps they had large families; remember I have only 
one——” 

“I suppose J don’t count, mother,” exclaimed Mabel Sidmouth, 
stopping in her occupation of destroying a daisy leaf by leaf, 
without even the excuse for her mischief of repeating the old 
legend of “ He loves me, he loves me not.” 

“You are too quick, Mab. Had you waited I should have 
ended with only one—son.” 

“ Well, I am glad you had not forgotten my existence, Madre ; 
but do not let us talk of Egypt—it always makes every one sad. 
t 2 
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Let papa go on with his historic ghosts. Who else can you call up 
from the dead as haunting Dover?” 

“Many, many more, but the thread of thought is broken. 
Still, I can picture the Armada lying along the French coast, and 
our own ships of war on this side the ‘silver streak,’ and the 
terror of the people of Kent when the fire from the guns burst 
forth from every side, giving place to shouts of victory when they 
found the English were the conquerors. Yes! and I can fancy 
the ill-fated Charles the First weleoming Queen Henrietta; and 
in the sad days that followed, his young daughter led to the boat 
as a fugitive, disguised as a peasant boy ; and later, the landing of 
Albert the Good, our beloved Queen’s consort—a better, truer 
man never lived or died. Nor must I forget the arrival of the 
allied sovereigns in 1814, nor the return of Wellington and the 
welcome the people gave him, carrying him upon their shoulders 
amid tumultuous shouts of triumph; and Why, Mary, 
here are the children coming up the heights at a great pace, and 
Harry, who is foremost, has something in his hand; I can see 
the sun glint upon it here. I will look at him through my tele- 
scope. The boy runs so fast I cannot fix him for long, but I 
believe it is a letter.” 

In a moment Mrs. Charles Sidmouth is on her feet with a flush 
of expectation upon her cheeks, and she shades her eyes from the 
sun and gazes for some time down the hill-side in silence—then 
she advances rapidly to meet the children. 

“A letter from father,” calls the sturdy boy of seven; “I’ve 
run all the way to bring it.” 

“7 wanted to carry it,” complains his little sister, coming up 
breathless ; and the mother kisses both the upturned faces and 
sinks down upon the grass as she opens the precious missive, and 
running her eye rapidly over the closely-written pages, gives a 
deep sigh of relief. 

“ Thank God he is well,” she murmurs; then, always unselfish, 
she thinks of others. 

‘“‘ Papa sends his love to you both, darlings, and a kiss to each 
of you,” which having delivered, she goes quickly back to the 
family group. The baby is very much inclined to ery, and Mary 
Sidmouth draws her to her with a soothing gesture, and meets 
their questioning eyes with a smile. 

“Good news, mother. Charlie writes in good health and spirits, 
that I can see at a glance, but of course I have not had time to 
read the letter all over yet.” 

In a few minutes she raises a bright and happy face to the 
general. 

“ There are some parts of the letter which will interest you, I 
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think. Charlie is greatly amused at the Arabs asserting, when 
the American ships arrived at Alexandria, that they had come to 
help them drive the British from the country. Every one is 
pleased to hear that Sir Garnet Wolseley is going out to them to 
take the command. He must have arrived by now, and perhaps 
by this time the troops have been engaged.” 

‘No, no, you must allow the general a little time to form his 
plan of operations, Mary; but now tell me what Charlie says 
about the state of Egypt ?” 

“Nothing very satisfactory, I fear. He thinks, of course, we 
shall conquer the Egyptians, but that it will be no light task; 
and he mentions that all the men are getting restless to begin 
active service. Let me read you this passage from his letter: 
‘I fear Arabi will virtually, if not really, unfurl the banner of the 
Prophet. I mean that this will prove a religious war, and that 
we shall find the Mahommedans rather like a nest of hornets to 
deal with; and I believe addresses have already been made in 
some of their mosques calling upon all the followers of the 
Prophet Mahomet to die for their country, or to render her happy 
and independent—in either case they are promised eternal bliss, 
whatever may be their characters personally. I only trust the 
Egyptian fracas will not result in a rising in India, but it would 
not surprise me. 

«The scene here after the massacre was indeed a frightful one, 
and I will not harrow you by describing it. You will see enough 
of the sad details in the daily papers.’” 

“That will be a holy war, then, in Egypt,” remarked Mabel, 
flinging away the débris of the daisies she had been mutilating. 

* Does it not strike you,” returned the young wife, “ that the 
term is a wrong one? Surely war cannot be holy under any 
circumstances. I wish often that my Charlie were not a soldier, 
or that the world was at peace.” 

“ Nonsense, Mary! War does good as well as harm, you may 
be sure, and this war has been thrust upon us. We called upon 
the Sultan to disown Arabi, and had he done so we need not have 
intermeddled ; but, as it is, we must fight, and I trust shall con- 
quer. We no longer wage holy wars, we are more enlightened 
now; but it rests with England to restore order in Egypt, and if 
hereafter, through our means, the name of Christ should be heard 
there in the place of that of the prophet, so much the better. 
It is not the first time that England has had to prove her power 
in that country of hieroglyphics; and this time, I hope, she will 
use that power for herself—she has too often picked the chestnuts 
out of the fire for the benefit of others. I have never been in 
Egypt myself, as you know, yet it is terra cognita to me, for I 
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imbibed tales of the country with my bread and butter, and every 
atep that our Charlie is taking, Mary, was trodden by his gallant 
old grandfather more than eighty yearssince. Only this morning 
I was looking over a little historiette of the time he served in the 
East, which he wrote for my benefit when a lad, and which I had 
cherished so carefully that I had almost forgotten its existence, 
until turning over some of the dear old man’s papers before 
leaving home, I came upon it, and brought it down here with me 
to peruse again at my leisure. In the present serious state of Egypt 
it is interesting to me, at any rate.” 

“1 think it would interest us all, Vincent, if you would read it 
aloud to us; Mary’s face tells me that she especially would like 
it,” said Mrs. Sidmouth kindly. 

* That I will,” returned the general brightly. “ It will amuse 
us forthe whole evening. But, my dear, surely it is nearing dinner 
time, and we ought to bend our steps homeward. See what a 
breeze is rising—a thousand sails have been unfurled since I 
began to talk, and now the roads are full of life; it is quite a 
moving panorama. The ships spread their sails like large sea- 
birds, and pass off beyond our ken into the great unknown, each 
one with its own object, its own identity. What wonder that 
prayers should cross when each living thing is striving for its 
own way. When one reflects upon it, it can only be a matter of 
surprise that there is not more quarrelling and fighting in the 
world than actually exists.” 

**] wish there was none,” said Mary Sidmouth softly. “ What 
a beautiful thing is peace !” 

*“* My dear,” replied the general gravely, “to find it we must 
cross death’s borderland. If it were permitted to us here we 
should be too unwilling to follow the grim scythe-bearer when 
he beckons us away. As it is, the happiest of us are often glad to 
go. What writer is it who said that ‘Man is born crying, goes 
through life complaining, and dies disappointed?’ and in fact I 
believe the latter is true of most of us. It seems a pity one can- 
not begin life with the experience which we have often to pur- 
chase so dearly, and which we frequently acquire too late to be 
of much use to us.” Then he rose thoughtfully and descended 
the heights in silence, and silently the others followed him, think- 
ing of his words and of their truth. 

It is as sad as true, that life,even when lit up with many a 
spark of joy, is fraught with disappointment. 

Like many another old Indian, General Sidmouth often indulged 
in a fire on summer evenings, so that, when dinner was over, the 
family party gathered round the blaze to hear the reading of the 
old MS., which was yellow with age, and which had been written 
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by a dear hand long since still in death. The general touched 
it reverently, and tenderly smoothed out its folded pages prepara- 
tory to beginning its perusal, and seemed lost in reverie. At 
length, however, he looked up, and there was a soft humidity in 
the kind grey eyes that bespoke emotion. 

“ To each of you,” he said gently, “ my father is but a name— 
you never knew him, but to me, though dead, he is still a living 
man, and his virtues and kindness are yet green in my memory. 
Few are blessed with such fathers as mine, and God, seeing how 
perfect the fruit was, garnered it early. I was only entering on 
life’s duties when he was released from his and was taken home. 
Thus the old acres which were his became mine, for my darling 
mother, whose existence was bound up in his, did not long survive 
him. But of that later. 

“The picture of him, over the dining-room mantelpiece at 
home, taken in full uniform, in the pride of his youth, is familiar 
to you all, but my remembrance of him is very different. My 
father was so fearfully disfigured in the face during the Egyptian 
campaign that none recognized him when summoned to the 
hospital to see him, save the girl to whom he was engaged, and 
who fondly loved him; and I have heard her say that she felt it 
was he, rather than really knew him again. 

“T will not attempt to describe to you the change which had 
taken place, but the face once so eminently handsome was com- 
pletely shattered and altogether unlovely, but not unlovable, as 
will be seen; indeed, I am certain that every seam and scar was 
dear to my mother as it was to me, his only child.” 

Then, after a pause, he turned to the MS. and began its 
perusal aloud: 


MAJOR SIDMOUTH’S NARRATIVE. 


It is now many years since the battle of Alexandria was 
fought and won—years which have passed over my head peace- 
fully in the quiet retreat of my happy home, although my health 
has not been such since the old campaign that men need envy 
it. My great desire, my boy, has been to see you grow to man- 
hood before I should be called home, and fairly started on the 
road of life. That time is now near at hand, and something tells 
me when my wish has been accomplished that I shall receive my 
discharge; and thef ancy has taken me to write out for you the 
few events of my career which brought me a wreck into port, 
but thank God I have never once had need to grieve over the 
inevitable, and my life has been a happy one. 
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In 1799 two events stand out like land-marks in my memory. 
I was promoted to a captaincy in my regiment (the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers), and I met your mother. 

Perhaps few of the love-matches of this world spring from the 
formal introduction at the dinner-party or in the ball-room. 
Ours, at any rate, was not so made, for we became acquainted 
through the medium of a runaway horse and a smashed-up 
carriage. I can see that dear girl now, calm and pale in the 
face of great danger, and I determined to save her if it were 
possible. It was by the sea-side that this happened, and I knew 
the place well; and when, as I was riding through some fields on 
the high table-land, the carriage flew past on the other side of 
the hedge, I remembered with horror that if the horse was not 
turned into the proper road from the steep descent which ran by 
the old Roman wall seaward, it must inevitably be dashed over 
the cliff; and there was no coachman on the box, and only one 
pale, still girl’s face inside. She was in the back seat. My 
determination was quickly taken. I knew by galloping across 
the grass-land I could reach the wall before the carriage, and if 
ever it got so far on its downward course the end must be fear- 
ful were it left to its fate. 

It came on ata mad pace; and with a murmured prayer I 
cleared the hedge, jumping straight upon the head of the advanc- 
ing horse, and reeled it round with such violence against the wall 
that it fell dead. The carriage was well-nigh overturned, the 
shafts were broken, and the wheels splintered to pieces, but its 
sole occupant was safe. 

It is not to be wondered at, that meeting under such unusual 
circumstances, we fell in love, nor were we very long about it. 
My sweet Ruth dressed up the circumstances of the accident, 
and of her preservation, in very glowing colours, and I was most 
kindly and even affectionately received by her father and mother, 
who expressed themselves truly grateful for the help I had given 
their daughter. They had hired a house in the neighbourhood, 
where they were strangers, and I knew little of them beyond their 
great kindness to me. Before my month’s leave had expired, 
Ruth Maitland had promised to be my wife, and as her intended 
husband her parents accepted me. 

It was not until some time after our engagement that I 
learnt that Mr. Maitland was a merchant, and a millionaire, and 
that my Ruth was his sole heiress—a fact which did not please 
me so well perhaps as it ought to have done, for I have always 
held the opinion that it enervates a man to live upon the fortune 
of his wife, while it elevates him to work for her and his family. 

Many and serious were the changes going on during that 
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year of my happiness, which, however, could not shut out grave 
apprehensions for the future of my country. 

The Turks had declared war against France, and their armies, 
raised in separate places, were to co-operate at Alexandria. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, having been placed in command of the 
French army, resolved to overthrow the Turkish plans by attack- 
ing their troops in Syria, and fondly imagined he should be able 
to add that country also te the laurel wreath that he was so skil- 
fully, if not altogether conscientiously, weaving for himself. The 
French reached Jaffa, and found it well fortified and strongly de- 
fended by walls and towers, and garrisoned by over four thousand 
Turks, but the besieging army took the place by assault, and the 
soldiers of the Sultan surrendered themselves as prisoners of war. 

Terrible were the days that followed, Jaffa being given over into 
the hands of the destroyer; nothing was heard of but massacre 
and rapine on every side, the old walls of ancient Joppa ringing 
with the death cries of the victims and the triumph of the op- 
pressors ; and these sad doings were followed by that act of black 
treachery which has always stained the name of the universally 
wide-famed soldier who so nearly conquered the world, crowned 
kings as though he were playing at drafts, and overturned king- 
doms at his will, all, as it seemed, to gratify his great ambition. 
The prisoners who surrendered at Jaffa numbered between three 
and four thousand men, and the whole of these,at the order of 
Napoleon and his council of war, were most cruelly put to death, 
their blood crying out for vengeance from the gore-sodden sand 
hills upon which they had been so savagely murdered. 

Such fearful acts can insure no blessing, as no doubt the once 
mighty Corsican acknowledged in his quiet retreat in the green 
valley of St. Helena, in the days when his glory had departed. 
Verily might he then, with bent head, murmur “ Ichabod!” As 
though it were sent as a scourge to those hard-hearted soldiery, 
the plague broke out at Jaffa,and Bonaparte soon found it neces- 
sary to move on to Acre. In the meantime, one of our admirals 
(Sir Sidney Smith) had captured some French ships in the Gulf 
of Acre, which were carrying artillery; these he landed for the 
defence of the town, which gallantly held out for two months, 
when a Turkish army was sent for its relief, but was engaged by 
the French and cut to pieces. Napoleon, flushed with success, 
hurried back to Acre, and repeatedly made assaults upon the en- 
trenchments which had been constructed without the city. Again 
and again Acre was stormed until, wearied with want of success, 
the army retreated to Jaffa, where a sad scene awaited them. The 
hospitals which had been organized there were filled to overflow- 
ing with the sick, wounded, and dying, and those who had been 
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stricken with the plague, and Bonaparte would then, had he been 
permitted, have outvied even his cruel murder of the Turkish 
prisoners, for he barbarously suggested to the chief physician that 
all the sufferers should be destroyed with opium! but the doctor’s 
reply, that “ his duty was to cure and not to kill,” seems to have 
silenced him, although a French historian asserts that many 
hundreds of sick soldiers were thus murdered. 

Napoleon returned to Cairo and claimed to be a conqueror, to 
which title upon this occasion he certainly had no pretension ; 
but on the 25th of July he routed the Turks at Aboukir, after 
which a restless anxiety seemed to overpower him, and he evinced 
a not unnatural desire for European news. He had so completely 
thrown himself into the Egyptian campaign that he had received 
no information for twelve long months, and was totally unaware 
of the reverses the French troops had met with in Germany and 
Italy. 

Sir Sidney Smith therefore sent him a packet of newspapers, 
which set forth to him the ill-news in very plain terms. Shortly 
after this he left Egypt secretly, braving the danger of his small 
vessel being captured by our men-of-war, and on the 9th of 
October he landed at Fréjus, and reached Paris on the 16th. 

Then began those Napoleonic treacherous intrigues and plot- 
tings which placed France under a Dictatorship. The council of 
five hundred was overthrown, and the three consuls, Siéyes, Bona- 
parte, and Ducos governed in their stead, and took solemn oaths 
to be faithful to the Republic, Napoleon being greatly assisted 
during this perilous time by his brother, Lucien Bonaparte. 

In the meanwhile, our expedition for the deliverance of Holland, 
under the command of Sir Ralph Abercromby, had begun most 
favourably, but that command having been transferred to less 
practical and less experienced though royal hands, had come to an 
untimely end, and the “ Armistice in Holland” was talked of with 
very varied feelings. 

“ Vive Bonaparte!” was now the constant cry of the people of 
France, who were learning to admire military glory even above 
liberty. The old year passed out with wars and rumours of wars, 
and the new century began with many national distractions. 
Napoleon, who was then first consul of France, pretended to seek 
peace with the King of England, probably with the desire to 
augment the ill-feeling existent between the two nations. 

George the Third replied to Bonaparte’s short letter with one 
equally laconic, stating his intention to persevere in a “just and 
defensive war.” 

This, with the policy of our great statesman, William Pitt, 
made him henceforward the determined enemy of England. For 
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eight years war had ravaged the world, but the time had not yet 
come when it should cease. 

Bonaparte also wrote to the Emperor of Austria, suggesting 
conciliatory measures, whether in friendship or treachery who, 
knowing the mind of the man, can tell? 

But the emperor, receiving the missive in much the same spirit 
as the Britannic king, the ball was set rolling again. 

At this period the English people were in anything but a con- 
tented frame of mind; provisions were scarce and dear, harvests 
had been bad, the lower classes were riotous, and great distress 
was felt throughout our little island home. For this scarcity the 
people blamed the war, and not altogether unjustly; and things 
did not seem inclined to go so smoothly with us as they might 
have done. Napoleon, on the other hand, was bending nearly all 
men to his will—even Russia had been won over by his courtesy. 
Great Britain and Austria alone remained his enemies. 

After much reflection the great man determined to make a bold 
stroke at: the latter, and, first consul though he was, he left France 
for this purpose. 

His first step was to Dijon, from thence to Geneva, after which 
he led his army of thirty-five thousand men across the Alps, over 
the Great St. Bernard, cannon being taken over on sledges, while 
the rest of the army crossed by other passes, reaching the Italian 
side with little or no molestation; and on the 30th of May he led 
sixty or seventy thousand men into Milan, the people being too 
panic-stricken even to oppose his entrance. A fortnight later the 
Austrian General Melas, having his troops at Alexandria, engaged 
with the French upon the plains of Marengo, and thought the 
action at first seemed to be going in favour of the Austrians, but 
it ended in their complete defeat, and Melas was obliged to beg 
for an armistice. 

Early in July the victorious Napoleon was back in Paris, and 
most warmly welcomed by the people. The French had also 
been victorious under Moreau, and on the 9th of February, 1801, 
the Peace of Luneville was signed and sealed. 

In the meantime Malta had surrendered to England, and 
proved of great use to us. My darling and I had been engaged 
the best part of a year, when it was decided by our Government 
to free Egypt from the tyranny of the French, and to expel them 
from the country. This bold measure was brought forward by 
one of the ministers (Mr. Dundas), and as soon as the idea had 
been sanctioned by the King and Cabinet, he took prompt means 
to secure the services of that able commander, Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby. 

It was evident that further co-operation with Austria was now 
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impossible, and the only means to secure a permanent peace was 
to fight for it. 

Egypt was completely under the sway of France, and was held 
by so strong an army that our Government had grave fears lest 
the French, elated as they were by their successes, should attempt 
an inroad upon India. 

A British force, consisting of some sixteen thousand men, was 
therefore despatched to relieve the Egyptians from their enemies, 
the fleet which conveyed them numbering above sixty sail of 
vessels, the first division of which started on the 27th of October, 
1800. 

Many of the troopships were in a sadly dilapidated state, and 
were quite unfit to cope with the foul weather which overtook 
them; the consequence was a vast amount of sickness among 
our soldiers from wet clothes and lack of needful comforts, and 
many. hundreds were too ill to proceed farther than Gibraltar, 
where they were left to go into hospital. 

The fleet sailed for Malta on the 5th of November, arriving 
there on or about the 19th, and having taken in what fresh food 
they could obtain, went on their way on the 20th bound for the 
Bay of Marmorice, which is on the Coast of Caramania. 

Although narrow at the entrance, the bay is a very extensive 
one, measuring perhaps twenty miles round, and the water is 
sufficiently deep even for large ships at every part. 

Here then we were within a few days’ sail of Egypt, of which I 
will now say a few words, 

It would be useless for me to attempt any description of this, 
one of the oldest monarchies of the world, which every school- 
boy knows, was founded by Misraim, the son of Ham, 2,188 years 
before Christ, or to follow the people of the land through the old 
Biblical records, which point out very plainly their power and 
greatness, and their barbarous treatment of the Jewish nation, 
when the people who “ knew not Joseph ” arose, and God rained 
upon them His plagues, at length destroying “the Lord of the 
two worlds ” (as Pharaoh is often called), meaning Upper and Lower 
Egypt, and his great army in the Red Sea; and it would almost 
seem that the anger of the Almighty has not yet burned out, for 
the land of Egypt has known but little peace, but has been torn 
by civil wars and wars from without, while its possession has been 
wrested first by one strong hand and then another, until the 
present day; and having been restored to the Sultan again by our 
Grovernment, there is every reason to fear that it isonly a question 
of time when our soldiers will again be called upon to fight in 
Egypt, and when that day arrives, let them be cheered with the 
remembrance of the war of 1801. What English soldiers have 
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done once, English soldiers should be able to do again, and may 
such a general be found to command them as that noble old 
officer, Sir Ralph Abercromby, so deservedly loved, who gave up 
his life for his country, and died, as I am sure he would have 
wished to die, a soldier’s death. 

If ever again Great Britain should be engaged in a war with 
Egypt, I would have the history of the old campaign read aloud 
to every regiment starting for the East, and if, through improve- 
ments in science, they can do better than Abercromby’ s army, I 
should like to be alive to hear of it; but let me add, more esprit 
de corps and greater courage no men could possibly display than 
was shown by our troops in 1801. 

Perhaps no country teems with more historic memories than 
Egypt, and many most beautiful tombs and other buildings were 
erected by the people of the land. The temple of Karnak and 
the obelisk at Heliopolis were both raised by Osirtisen the First, 
of Thebes. 

The great pyramids of Suphis and Sensuphis, kings of 
Memphis, also the tablets in the copper mines near Sinai, which 
record the conquest of Egypt by Suphis, show that these mines 
had been used by the Egyptians. In the time of Abraham the 
country was divided into several kingdoms, but nothing is known 
in these days of their boundaries. The valley of the Nile is rich 
in relics of ancient days, in the shape of temples, tombs, statues 
and obelisks of the Theban kings. It was Queen Nitocris, wife 
of Thothmosis the Second, who is said to have caused the third 
pyramid to be erected, and Thothmosis the Fourth, who built the 
temple between the fore paws of the sphinx. Indeed the various 
magnificent monuments still existing prove how highly civilized 
were the Egyptians hundreds of years before the advent of our 
Saviour; and that they were trained in the culture of fine arts, 
the knowledge of which they doubtless handed down to the 
Greeks, who in their turn transmitted them to the Romans, and 
they to the various nations of Europe. 

To the Egyptians we owe the first approach to the formation 
of an alphabet, in their invention of hieroglyphics, with which 
they adorned their temples up to the time of the reign of Com- 
modus; but when Christianity was preached the custom fell into 
disuse. 

Nine hundred and ninety years B.c. Egypt was rent by civil 
wars, and the King of Ethiopia scoured the land from end to end, 
and Ethiopian kings reigned in beautiful Thebes, and for upwards 
of three hundred years rest was not known in the country. Then 
followed the reigns of the kings of Sais, and in 523 Egypt became 
a province of Persia, and suffered greatly under the Persian rule. 
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The consequence was that there were many rebellions. The 
Egyptians for a short period formed an independent monarchy, 
but they were not powerful enough to resist the Persians for 
long, and again fell under their government, until they in their 
turn were conquered by Alexander the Great, the capital (Alex- 
andria) having been built by him, and Egypt became a Greek 
kingdom. 

His successor was Ptolemy, to whose line, which lasted three 
hundred years, we owe the encouragement of literature, and 
whose days produced many great scholars, among whom were 
Euclid and Homer. The temples built by the Egyptians during 
the reigns of the Ptolemies were most beautiful, and although 
the people were counted as inferiors, and treated as such, not 
even being allowed to bear arms, yet they had heart enough to 
carry out their great architectural designs. 

Six hundred and forty years after Christ the Saracens besieged 
Alexandria and took it. They in time were overthrown by the 
Mamelukes, under whose despotic sway Egypt sunk very low. 

In 1517 the Sultan of Turkey overcame the Mamelukes, and 
made the land into a Turkish province, but there were perpetual 
wars between these powers until the arrival of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, who annihilated the Mamelukes at the battle of the 
Pyramids, and having conquered Egypt, held it until, as I have 
said before, there were grounds for grave fears respecting that 
ambitious man’s intentions regarding our Indian possessions, and 
our Government decided on the expediency of driving the French 
out of the country. 

The period we spent in the Bay of Marmorice was not lost 
time. ‘The troops were constantly embarked and disembarked, 
until both soldiers and sailors could do their work at the shortest 
possible notice. The health of the men was made the subject of 
constant care, while strict discipline was enforced, and a hundred 
fresh horses were obtained there for the cavalry. Here, too, we 
were to meet both Turkish and Greek reinforcements, but Colonel 
Murray, who had been sent to the Grand Vizier, brought us but 
little hope of any valuable co-operation from the Turkish army, 
and General Moore, who undertook to inform the Vizier of the 
arrival of the British foree, confirmed the report of the above- 
named officer. Indeed, there was much fear that the Turks did 
more to hinder than to help our interests, and when the fleet 
sailed for Aboukir Bay, it was without the expected reinforce- 
ments. What reason the Turks had for not co-operating with us 
was best known to themselves. Some asserted it was fear, others 
jealousy, while many thought they had been intimidated by the 
Emperor of Russia. 
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Be that as it may, we went on to meet the foe alone. 

As may be supposed, this greatly aggravated the difficulties 
which lay before our general, as we had but scant information 
respecting the position of the enemy, &c., &c., for which we had 
expected to look to those who were thoroughly acquainted with 
the country. But Sir Ralph Abercromby was not the man to be 
daunted, whatever might be the difficulties that lay in his path. 
On the contrary, he rose superior to them. He had no definite 
orders—the whole responsibility rested upon him, and he did 
not shrink from it, although even the number of the French 
force was unknown to him. To use his own words, the Dutch 
expedition was “ walking on velvet ” when compared to the one 
before him, so much had he to contend with. 

On the 2nd of March we sailed into Aboukir Bay. The anchor- 
age was fortunately very good, for we were subjected to uncom- 
monly rough weather for several days, which kept us inactive, it 
being perfectly impossible to effect a landing in such a heavy sea. 

On the 8th of the month, however, it became calmer, and at a 
given signal from Lord Keith’s ship, one hundred and fifty boats 
conveyed to the unknown shore five thousand men—the landing 
of the whole being so splendidly planned and carried out, both by 
the soldiers and sailors, that in less than five minutes the troops 
were formed upon the shore in an orderly fashion, notwithstanding 
the heavy fire which the enemy opened out upon them while still 
upon the water, which sunk some of the boats, and stilled for ever 
many a brave heart which only a few moments before was so 
eager for the fray. 

Thus began the arduous campaign of 1801. The landing of 
the force of five thousand (of which I was one), was followed by 
that of the rest of the army, which lasted throughout the 8th and 
9th of March. My regiment, the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, was 
one of the first on shore. Before us rose a hill so steep as almost to 
seem a barrier to our further progress, being, as it was, in the 
possession of the enemy, who opened upon us a heavy fire of 
grapeshot ; but British soldiers are not easily daunted, and we 
cheerfully responded to the order to scale the heights ; and, not- 
withstanding the difficulties before us, we caused the French to 
retire in such bad order as to desert many of their horses and 
artillery. 

We advanced some three or four miles that day, and a short 
time after, perhaps four days, our army advanced within sight of 
the enemy, who were encamped on the opposite hill, and halted 
with only the plain between us; but no action took place until 
the following morning early, when we advanced and engaged them 
close to Mandora; but we, regimentally, were not among those 
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lucky ones who were permitted to bear the name of that place 
upon their colours, that distinction being reserved for two regi- 
ments only—the 90th and the 92nd. 

After some very skilful manceuvring on the part of our generals, 
the French were dislodged from their position, and driven over 
the plains, taking refuge up the heights of Alexandria. 

The killed upon this occasion amounted to about a hundred and 
fifty, while the list of wounded rose to above a thousand men. 
This action was fought upon the 13th of March, and our hearts 
were elated at our two days of victory. 

The enemy had retired to some sand hills, to all appearance 
not far from the town, and it was Sir Ralph’s intention to have 
driven them within its walls ; but learning from some Arabs that 
a plain lay beyond the sand hills, and that the hills themselves 
were strongly fortified, which information was corroborated by 
General Hutchinson, who had gone forward to the attack, but 
halted on finding out the strength of the enemy’s defences, Sir 
Ralph (remembering that discretion is the better part of valour) 
withdrew his men to a safe position some four miles from Alexan- 
dria, the sea being on the right of us, and the canal on the left, 
while a broad extent of plain was spread out before us. 

My regiment was stationed behind the ruins of a very fine old 
palace, which was of Roman architecture, close to the sea. The 
encampment was in two lines, occupying about a mile and a half 
of frontage, with the cavalry in the centre. 

As I have already said, the French were encamped on the hills 
before us, which were very precipitous, with their left to the sea, 
Fort Crétin arising in their midst, Pompey’s Pillar on their right, 
and Cleopatra’s Needle on their left, with the harbour and city 
behind them. 

It was.a position fraught with interest to all who were ac- 
quainted with any of the legends of the “ Black Land,” as the 
Egyptians in their own hieroglyphical language call their country, 
conveying as it does innumerable memories of the dead past. 
The very dust beneath our feet, although it looked very much 
like most other dust, teemed with historic remembrances. How 
many feet must have trodden it! The blood of the Egyptian, 
Jew, Greek, Roman, Persian, Ethiopian, Saracen, and Turk had 
stained it each in turn ere the star appeared over Bethlehem to 
point out to the wise men where the founder of the new era of 
the world lay cradled in a manger, that they might go and worship 
Him. In truth, there is no country more full of interest than 
Egypt, containing as it does many of the so-called “ Wonders of 
the World.” 

(To be continued.) 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


IMMEDIATE PROVISION FOR OLD AGE OR EARLY DEATH. 


THE SUM ASSURED PAYABLE AT AN AGE SPECIFIED, OR AT DEATH IF EARLIER, 


PREMIUMS FOR EACH £100. 
WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
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The amounts to be saved are at the discretion of every one; the times for payment are 
fixed ; the difficulty of investing small sums, and the danger of keeping them uninvested, 
are both removed ; and the additional advantage is offered that, in case of death, the 
FULL Sum intended for O/d Age is available at once as a PROVISION FOR FAMILY or 
otherwise, even if only One Payment of Premium has been made. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS SCHEME 


are, that it overcomes the great difficulty ordinarily found in 


SAFELY INVESTING SMALL SUMS OF MONEY, 


and that in other respects it has been specially framed to render 


A DESIRABLE OBJECT EASY OF ATTAINMENT. 








ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


COMPLETE POLICIES. 


ER, Annual Premiums, ceasing after a limited number of payments, 
to assure £100 at Death, whenever it may happen. 
WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
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EXAMPLE. 
A person aged 25 next birthday may, by paying an Annual Premium of £4 :12:3 for ten years, or of 
42:17: 2 for 20 years, secure £100 to his Heirs at his decease. 
Should the Assured desire to discontinue the payment of premiums before the stipulated number has 
| been discharged, he will be entitled to claim a ‘‘ Paid-up Policy” in lieu of the one first taken out. The 
. amount to be assured by such “‘ Paid-up Policy” will be determined thus :—Suppose £100 to have been 





the sum originally assured, and that six Annual Premiums, out of a series of ten, have been paid, then 
a “Paid-up Policy” for £60, equal to six-tenths of £100, would be granted; or, assuming that eight 





re Premiums have been paid, out of a series extending over twenty years, the “ Paid-up Policy” allowed 
d, would assure at death £40, or eight-twentieths of £100. 
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FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE AND EFFECTS. 


£100 for 2s. 6d. a-Year. £500 for 10s. Od. a-Year. 
200 ,, 4s. Od. a 700 ,, 14s. Od. as 
300 ,, 6s. Od. mm 1000 ,, 20s. Od. i 


JOHN H. MCLAREN, Manager. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, Sub-Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 
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TINSLEY S’ 
NEW TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES 


dn Picture Boards. 








Visited on the Children. By Turo Girt. [ust Ready. 
The Mystery of Killard. By Ricuarp Dow inc. 


The Weird Sisters. By Ricttarp Dow inc. 
















From the Wings. By B. H. Buxton, Author of “ Jennie of 


the Princes,” &c. 


A Matter-of-Fact Girl. By Tuo Girt, Author of “ Visited 
on the Children,” &c. 


Nell—On and Off the Stage. By B. H. Buxton, Author 
of “ From the Wings,” &c. 








‘DIN SLEYS’ 
PIVE-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


. dn cloth gilt. 


Pretty Miss Neville. By B. M. Croxer, Author of “ Proper 
ride,” &c, 


The Pilgrim and the Shrine. By Epwarp Marrtanp, 














Higher Law. By Epwarp Martianp, 


By and By. By Epwarp Marttanp. 


Other Volumes ave in Preparation, 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 
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VELVETEEN, 


GENOA FACE, FAST WOVEN PILE. 
EVERY YARD of the Senaies bears the Name ‘LOUIS,’ and the wear of 


EVERY YARD GUARANTEED. 


PATTERNS POST FRESB. 
THOS. WALLIS & CO., HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


» RB: if, 
In consequence of Imitations of LEA anp PERRINS’ SAUCE, which ae i 
to deceive the Public, LEA anp PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that | 
each bottle of the Original and Genuine Worcestershire Sauce bears their Signature, thus— 


Lear runiy 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE anp BLACKWELL, London; 
and Export Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








EXTRACT 
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CAUTION,—In consequence of certain dealers making use of Baron 
Liebig’s photograph, title, &c.. Baron H. von Liebig finds it necessary 
to caution the public that the LIEBIG COMPAN Y'S Extract of Meat is 
the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine and | of the finest flavour 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von Liebig. Purchasers 
must insist upon having the LIEBIG COMPANY’S Extract of Meat. 
Finest Meat-Flavouring ingredient for Soups, Made Dishes, Sauces, &c. 

Invaluable and efficient tonic for invalids. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with facsimile of Baron Liebig’s Signature. it 
bine ink across label. 





